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The CLERGY REVIEW 


New SERIES Vou. XL No.g SEPTEMBER 1955 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS ON 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


N the seminary lecture-room, in the pulpit, and in most 

manuals, the scriptural argument for the existence of the 
sacrament of Penance is usually restricted to a consideration of 
the classical texts in St Matthew xvi, 19; xviii, 18; and in 
St John xx, 21-3. Little, if any, attention is given to a more 
general, persuasive type of argument, which would attempt to 
establish the antecedent probability that our Lord would insti- 
tute an external religious rite of a judicial character for the 
forgiveness of sins committed after baptism. I am convinced, 
however, that time devoted to such an argument is well spent, 
whether in pastoral instructions, or in theological lectures. It 
prepares the way for a deeper understanding of the classical 
texts by relating the sacrament of penance to the more uni- 
versal facts of the divine mercy, the redemptive work of Christ, 
the Church, and the wonderful continuity of the two Testa- 
ments. In the present article the argument will first be stated 
in summary form, and then the chief points will be taken up 
in greater detail. 


Summary 

The central purpose of Christ’s mission is the deliverance 
of mankind from sin. This was achieved by his sacred passion, 
and is applied through actual baptism or through baptism of 
desire. Christ, however, foresaw that many would not preserve 
their baptismal innocence, and His doctrine and practice, quite 
apart from the classical texts in St Matthew and St John, 
suggest that further opportunities of conversion and forgiveness 
would be granted to sinners. That these opportunities would be 
available through a ritual and judicial process is suggested by 
Old Testament legislation and Jewish practice at the time of 


1 Notable exceptions to this assertion are the two books of P. Galtier, S.J.: 
De Paenitentia, ed. 2, Rome, 1950, and Aux origines du sacrement de pénitence, Rome, 
1951. 

Vol. xi 513 2K 
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Christ, as also by the visible, social and mystical character of 
the Christian Church. 


1. Christ’s mission: the deliverance of mankind from sin 

This is the main theme of the entire New Testament. To 
St Joseph the angel said of Jesus: “He shall save his people 
from their sins” (Mt. i, 21). Zachary extols God, who has given 
him a son to “go before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways: 
to give knowledge of salvation to his people, unto the remission 
of their sins” (Mt. i, 76 f.). Of Himself Christ said: ““Thus it is 
written: that the Christ should suffer, and should rise from the 
dead on the third day, and that in his name should be preached 
repentance unto forgiveness of sins unto all the nations” (Lec. 
xxiv, 46 f.); and at the Last Supper: ““This is my blood, the 
blood of the covenant, which is being shed for many unto the 
forgiveness of sins” (Mt. xxvi, 28). The apostolic preaching is 
in the same vein. On the day of Pentecost St Peter cries: 
“Repent, ye, and be baptized every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the forgiveness of your sins” (Acts xiii, 39) ; 
St Paul at Antioch in Pisidia: “Remission of sins through 
him is proclaimed to you” (Acts xiii, 39); St John writes: 
“If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ, the just; and he is the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for those of the entire world” 


(1 Jo. ii, 2). 


2. Christ’s foreknowledge of the sins of Christians 

It is true that the ideal was that conversion should be per- 
manent; that there should be a complete break with sin. Our 
Lord’s demands were more exigent than those of any of the 
prophets: “‘No one that hath put his hand to the plough and 
looketh back is fit for the kingdom of God” (Lec. ix, 62). “If 
anyone come unto me and hate not his father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brothers and sisters, yea, and his very 
life, he cannot be my disciple” (Lc. xxiv, 26 f.). If a sinner 
falls back into sin: “‘the last state of that man is worse than the 
first” (Mt. xii, 45). The accounts of the conversions of sinners 
narrated by St John end with the solemn warning: “Go, and 
now sin no more”’ (Jo. viii, 113 v, 4). 
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Yet our Lord “knew what was in man” (Jo. ii, 25), and He 
foresaw future lapses from grace. This is clearly indicated by 
the parable of the net (Mt. xiii, 47-50); and by that of the 
cockle sown among the wheat (ibid., 24-30), as also by Christ’s 
warnings of future scandals (Mt. xviii, 7), and of the danger of 
condemnation at judgement, from which His followers are not 
exempt (Mt. x, 28; Lc. xii, 5). Various other parables are 
equally conclusive. 

These predictions of the lapses of Christians were only too 
soon fulfilled, as is evident from the frequent exhortations and 
warnings which are to be found in the Epistles and Apocalypse. 
St Paul draws up catalogues of sins which exclude from the 
kingdom of heaven (1 Cor. vi, 9; Gal. v, 19-21; Eph. v, 5). 
These warnings are not merely theoretical teaching. They were 
necessitated by the conduct of some of the first Christians. Fail- 
ure to realize this led to the Liberal-Protestant theory of the 
primitive Church as a society of saints, knowing only a bap- 
tismal remission, but compelled later by force of circumstances 
to alter its original character. 


3. The possibility of forgiveness for post-baptismal sins 

Quite apart from the texts of St Matthew xvi, 19, and 
xviii, 18, and of St John xx, 21-3, this possibility is suggested by 
the doctrine of Christ and by his manner of dealing with 
sinners. To Him “‘all judgement” has been given (Jo. v, 22), but 
his chief care is not the condemnation of the sinner “‘for the 
Son of Man hath come to save that which was lost” (Mt. xviii, 
11). His own followers must pray daily for forgiveness (Mt. vi, 
12), for they are still evil (Mt. vii, 11). Yet the Father’s mercy 
is boundless (Mt. xviii, 14). Most of all is this teaching on the 
divine mercy evident in the parables of mercy—The Lost Sheep, 
the Lost Coin, the Prodigal Son—in St Luke (ch. xv). There 
is not the slightest reason for limiting the application of these 
beautiful parables to a single pre-baptismal conversion. Their 
scope is unlimited. Only thus interpreted are they consistent 
with our Lord’s injunction to St Peter to forgive an offending 
brother seventy times seven times, and with the parable of the 
unforgiving servant which occurs in the same context (Mt. 
XViii, 21-35). 
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Our Lord’s treatment of sinners confirms this conclusion. 
The infidelity of the Apostles in the hour of the passion did not 
exclude the possibility of a subsequent conversion, and their 
re-establishment in the office of founders of the Kingdom. True, 
such a second conversion was only possible where there was 
true repentance, confession of guilt and reparation. So, the 
threefold protestation of love by St Peter (Jo. xxi, 15-18) was 
the crown of his repentance (Lc. xxii, 61 f.). The dispositions 
which won forgiveness for St Peter and the others are the same 
as those to be seen in the conversion of sinners for the first 
time, e.g. the woman mentioned by St Luke (vii, 36-50), 
Zacheus (ibid. xix, 1-10), and the penitent thief (ibid. xxiii, 
42 f.). 


4. Post-baptismal sins to be forgiven by a ritual, judicial process 

All religions which claim to be founded on a divine reve- 
lation possess certain common characteristics. Notable among 
these is the existence of a visible, social organization which has 
authority to regulate rites of initiation, worship or exclusion 
from the religious community. The more exclusive the claim of 
any such society to possess the fullness of religious truth, the 
more strict will be its regulations in regard to grave offenders 
against its code. If it offers any opportunity of reconciliation, we 
can be sure of finding exact legislation regulating the manner 
in which the religious authorities can satisfy themselves that the 
backslider is once again worthy to enjoy the blessings which it 
claims to dispense. In short, the existence of a judicial process 
controlling the re-admission of sinners is natural in any or- 
ganized religion. 

Leaving other religions here altogether out of consideration, 
we will consider briefly Jewish practice at the time of Christ. 
Israel was intensely conscious of possessing a religion imme- 
diately taught by God. It was in alliance with God through the 
Covenant of mercy, into which the individual was initiated by 
the sign of circumcision, and in which he was to secure salvation 
by the perfect observance of the Law.' So important was the 
fulfilment of each detail of the Law, that the rabbis taught 


1 Cf. J. Bonsirven: Le Fuddisme palestinien au temps de Jésus-Christ, 1, pp. 73-92; 
IT, pp. 38-41, 69-80. 
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that in the day of judgement a man’s merits would be weighed 
in the scales of justice against his demerits, and the side which 
by its greater quantity tipped the balance would determine 
whether he would be awarded happiness forever in Eden, or be 
consigned to torment in Gehenna.! Naturally, therefore, the 
rabbis discussed the ways in which forgiveness for sins could be 
obtained in this life.2 Notwithstanding the exalted conception 
which they had of the sanctity and justice of God, and of the 
correspondingly high sanctity expected of the people of Israel, 
they did not draw the conclusion that the sins of Israelites were 
irremissible. At the most they taught that that certain more 
atrocious offences would in fact not be repented of.’ For all but 
these, they indicated various ways of obtaining forgiveness, 
including the provision in the Law of sacrifices for sins, and 
especially the institution of the Day of Atonement for the sins 
of the entire people (Lev. iv—vii; xiv-xv; xvi, 11-25; Num. v, 
6-8). On the occasion of the offering of the sacrifices for sins, 
there was some kind of confession to the priests of the sins to be 
expiated.* Interior conversion of heart, and satisfaction for 
injuries were also required.® Here we have quite clearly the 
elements of a ritual and judicial process for the obtaining of 
forgiveness of sins. Another example, even more striking, is to 
be seen in the Jewish practice of excommunicating offenders 
against the Law, and of re-admitting them to the community 
only after they had made admission of guilt, and given proof 
of amendment.® 

Jewish theory and practice, therefore, in regard to the for- 
giveness of sins required both interior conversion of heart, and 
an exterior judicial and ritual element. The latter, at least for 
the expiation of graver offences, was as necessary as the former. 
Its importance consisted in the fact that through it the offender 
was once more recognized as one capable of obtaining salvation 
by participation in the privileges of Israel. For it was a cardinal 
point of rabbinical theology that outside of Israel there was 


1 Ibid. II, pp. 57-60; I, pp. 336-40, 517-41. 

? Ibid. II, pp. 92-105. 

3 Ibid. I, pp. 103 f. 

“Ibid. II, p. 94. 

5 Ibid. II, pp. 98 f. 

® Cf. P. Galtier: Aux origines du sacrement de pénitence, pp. 26-30. 
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neither sanctity on earth nor salvation in Gan Eden (Paradise).! 

It was among this people that Christianity arose as the New 
Israel according to the Spirit. This New Israel is, even more 
evidently than Israel of old, a visible hierarchical society, pos- 
sessing power to teach, sanctify and govern men in the Kingdom 
of God on earth. In its own way it is not less exclusive and 
universal in its claims than ancient Israel. In a very true sense 
it will maintain that outside this Church there is no salvation. 
But the New Covenant, to which admission is gained by bap- 
tism, is not a complete abrogation, but rather a fulfilment and 
continuation of the Old. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
whatever means of grace were available under the old dispen- 
sation will be more abundantly available under the New Testa- 
ment. Moreover, they will be mediated through the Church 
which, in a manner far transcending that claimed for Israel by 
the rabbis, is the fountain of all grace. For this Church is much 
more than a visible, hierarchical society. It is not only Christ’s 
Church; it is his Body, which He identifies with Himself (Acts 
ix, 4). 

Under the Law, as we have seen, provision was made for 
the forgiveness of sinners and their re-incorporation into Israel 
through ritual and judicial acts. Such judicial acts are, as we 
have noted, altogether natural in organized religious societies. 
Now, given the likelihood of forgiveness for Christian sinners— 
this we have also established—such forgiveness will in the 
nature of things tend to be mediated through a judicial process. 
No less than the synagogue, the Church will have to satisfy 
herself of the worthiness of the sinner once again to approach 
and participate in her most sacred mysteries. Moreover, given 
the origins of the Church, we can expect at least a material con- 
tinuity in the rites of ¢econciliation of the synagogue and the 
Church. 

Quite apart from these reasons, there are others which show 
how fitting it is that the forgiveness of post-baptismal*sins 
should be by way of reconciliation of a visible, judicial kind. In 
view of their greater malice, it can hardly be expected that the 
forgiveness of such sins should be a gratuitous remission as in 
baptism. There will have to be satisfaction. Here the Church 
1 Cf. Bonsirven, op. cit., II, pp. 93-107, 479. 
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will assist the penitent by prayer, counsel and vicarious satisfac- 
tion, as pious Jews were wont to assist sinners under the Law. 
It will also be the Church’s part to decide when sufficient satis- 
faction has been made. Most important element of all in this 
judicial process, the sentence of reconciliation will be pro- 
nounced by the Church. For reconciliation will not be a private 
matter between a man and his God alone, as the Protestants 
imagined, nor will the sentence of the Church merely have 
effect in the realm of external discipline, as they have also 
maintained. The reason is to be sought in the mystical union 
between Christ and His Church. An offence against the one is 
an offence against the other (Lc. x, 16; Acts ix, 4). Reconcilia- 
tion with the one is reconciliation with the other. Therefore, 
reconciliation with the Church is at once the sign and the cause 
of reconciliation with God. Such reconciliation must be sought ; 
for outside the Church there is no salvation, precisely because 
outside the name of Christ there is no salvation (cf. Acts ix, 12). 

We have, therefore, established the antecedent probability 
of the institution by Christ of a process by which the Holy Spirit, 
lost through post-baptismal sin, is restored to a repentant sinner, 
and this through a judicial act of reconciliation with the visible, 
hierarchical Church. This Church is the Body of Christ, ani- 
mated by the Holy Spirit; and it is thus most appropriate that 
the restoration of the Holy Spirit should be obtained in this 
manner. Here we have the sacrament of Penance. The outward 
sign is the judicial process, including the outward manifestation 
of the sinner’s repentance; the immediate signification is 
reconciliation with the Church; the mediate or ultimate sig- 
nification is the grace of forgiveness through the recovery of the 
Holy Spirit. 

F.-Courtney, S.J. 





1 Cf. Bonsirven, op. cit., II, pp. 61, 145 f., 240-2, 286. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF RESTORED NATURE— 
ST JOHN FISHER ON THE EUCHARIST 


T is a remarkable fact that, in the sacrament which is 

specifically the sacrament of the Lord’s Body, so little atten- 
tion is, in fact, paid to the body, either to the sacramental function 
of our Lord’s body or to the sacramental effect on the Christian’s 
body. While this neglect may be a safeguard to extravagant 
devotion, it may have the effect of over etherealizing religion 
and feed the only too human fear that so much that makes for 
human life, human personality, human love, is outside the 
scope of Christian fulfilment on earth or in heaven. Much, 
then, may in fact be left outside the psychological field of influ- 
ence of the Eucharist, which should provide not only the vital 
power but also the visible ideal, in symbol, of human love in 
terms of supernatural life and union. 

St John Fisher, however, in his De Veritate Corporis et Sanguinis 
Christi in Eucharistia gives full force to this element. It was a 
work which had considerable influence : Francis Cardinal Men- 
doza, Bishop of Burgos, who died in 1566, thirty-one years after 
St John’s martyrdom, makes repeated use of the English 
Cardinal’s book against Oecolampadius.’ “John Bishop of 
Rochester,” he writes, “‘a man, in the judgement of all pious and 
learned people, outstanding in learning and sanctity and so a 
martyr of God, wrote thirty-four years ago a volume with the 
highest erudition and piety against Oecolampadius on the truth 
of the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist.’? His editor 
Dr Piolanti remarks, ““The Cardinal of Rochester so frequently 
speaks of the natural and corporal union set up by the Eucharist 
that he may be said to have paved the way for the Cardinal of 
Burgos.” Of course, there are great differences between the 
works of the two Cardinals. Mendoza writes as a speculative 
theologian for the Catholic schools and elaborates in detail the 
theoretical aspect of his doctrine. Fisher’s is an apologetic work 


1 Francis Cardinal Mendoza: De naturali cum Christo unitate, edited by Dr 
Antonius Piolanti. Rome, 1947. 
*'Op. cit. p. 20. 
3 Ibid. n. 19. 
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against a heretic: his concern is with the reality of the corporal 
presence: the theory is, so to speak, secondary and ancillary to 
the presentation and defence of this great fact. Yet this in a way 
gives greater force to what the Martyr has to say; for he is not 
conscious of suggesting any new theory but simply of putting 
forward the doctrine of the Fathers. 

We may pick out from his De Veritate Corporis et Sanguints 
Christi in Eucharistia a few passages to illustrate, in St John’s 
teaching, the fullness of the Eucharistic union and the fullness of 
its effects on the whole man. We shall quote throughout from 
the first edition, printed at Cologne, 1527. 

For St John Fisher, as we have said, the effects of the 
Eucharist are not only on the soul: “And we believe that not 
only the soul is refreshed by these mysteries, but our body, too, 
is recreated also by them. . . . Through this food we are so mixed 
in reality (re ipsa), as Chrysostom says, into that flesh of Christ, 
that we are more solidly incorporated into him; faith and love 
alone do not effect this, as the same constantly affirms, but the 
eating of His flesh” (1.5, c. 30 D). It is in fact the whole man 
that is vivified by Christ: ‘“To what end does Cyril . . . teach 
that His flesh is vivifying? ‘To show that this same flesh eaten by 
us in this sacrament vivifies our whole man... .” (1.5, c. 18 H). 

This sacrament then gives to our body a life which has the 
virtue of immortality: “. . . just as the grain of wheat after its 
dying rises from the earth increased and multiplied, so our 
bodies, after they have been reduced by death to the emptying 
of ashes, will at length, through the vivifying virtue of His flesh 
by which we have been fed and made one with the capital 
grain, rise again to a more fully completed glory” (1.4, c. 25 
B; cf. c. 22 M, c. 24 L). 

The vivifying of the whole man is achieved by the fact that 
our union with Christ in the Eucharist is not a purely spiritual 
one, that is simply of soul with soul, simply by the operation of 
faith and charity. It is a whole union of the whole man, body 
and soul of man with the body and soul of Christ. And this 
union has a “‘christifying”’ power of changing our flesh and our 
whole nature into the flesh and nature of Christ. This will be 
explained presently. The following long passage brings out 
forcefully many of the ideas which the Cardinal develops in 
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detail in the course of the following chapters. “It is not enough 
for us to be spiritually united to Christ, which union faith and 
charity produce; but it behoves us to be united also body and 
flesh (corporaliter et carnaliter) through the eating of His body and 
the drinking of His blood: namely, that, as Paul teaches in the 
Ephesians: we may be members of the same body, of His flesh 
and of His bones. Paul is there, without doubt, speaking of Christ 
and the Church, drawing out a great mystery from the union 
in one flesh of husband and wife. Earlier he has warned husbands 
to love their wives as Christ loves the Church. . . . And shortly 
he adds, For no man ever hateth his own flesh, but nourisheth 
and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church. And how, I 
ask, does the Lord nourish and cherish the Church, but by His 
flesh and blood that we may thus be members of the same body, 
of His flesh and of His bones.” (He then cites Cyril against a 
union by mere faith.) “‘“Wedo notdeny that by a right faith and 
a sincere charity we are spiritually united to Christ: but that 
we have no kind of conjoining with Him according to the flesh, 
that we do utterly deny and declare to be wholly alien to the 
divine scriptures. . . .. Do you not hear, reader, that besides 
that union which comes from faith and charity, another is 
necessary by which Christ is corporally united to us and by 
which we are made His members corporally. This Cyril con- 
firms, continuing, ‘Whence we must consider that Christ is in 
us not only by the relation which is of charity but also by 
natural participation. . . .’ For not otherwise could the corrup- 
tible nature of this body be brought to (in)corruptibility and 
life, unless the body of natural life be conjoined to it.” (After 
further citations from Cyril, Chrysostom, Irenaeus, he con- 
cludes) : “You see, therefore, reader, that besides faith and love, 
by which we are inserted into the mystical body of Christ, we 
need the corporal eating of the flesh itself of Christ, by which 
we share in the truth of His flesh not spiritually only but in body 
and flesh (corporaliter et carnaliter) . . .”’ (Proem., 1.5 C). 

Again and again Fisher maintains that by the Eucharist we 
are given a relation to Christ which cannot be obtained in any 
other way. This distinguishes our state from that of the Old 
Law; “for through the real eating of His body we have Christ 
corporally and substantially dwelling within us and we in turn 
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are substantially and naturally incorporated into Him” (1.2, 
c.26 D). This distinguishes the Eucharist also from baptism and 
from faith informed by charity. By baptism Christians put on 
Christ ; but ‘‘when they have with faith received the Eucharist, 
they are now united in the flesh to Christ himself and have 
Christ dwelling in them in flesh and substance (carnaliter et sub- 
stantialiter)”’ (1.4, c. 32 F). “One can be incorporated into Christ 
in two ways, as we have said. One by faith informed by love; 
the other through the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. 
This way Hilary calls carnal and corporal; and Cyril . . . has 
called it conversion into Christ in reality (re ipsa)” (1.4, c. 32 I; 
cf. 1.4, c. 24 1). By faith we are changed into the mystical body 
of Christ: “‘there is another way by which we are turned into 
the true body of Christ, namely by eating the body and blood 
of Christ ; and this is to be changed in reality into Christ” (1.4, 
c. 30 H). By the Eucharist one is “‘naturally and substantially 
incorporated” into the mystical body (c. 22 N). 

Here we have St John insisting repeatedly that our union 
with Christ is “‘natural’’, ‘‘substantial’’, “‘real’’. The most cur- 
sory perusal of his teaching shows that, in his mind, there is no 
question whatsoever of our constituting one nature with Christ 
in the sense that body and soul are united to form a nature or 
of our being substantially united to the Word. 

These expressions were for the martyred Cardinal the heri- 
tage of the Fathers. By them he meant in the first place a real 
union as opposed to a mere moral union, an ontological union 
as opposed to a union simply of minds and wills. But he meant 
more than that. He meant that the union between Christ and 
the communicant was a union of the whole substance of Christ 
with the whole substance of the communicant, that the whole 
nature of the communicant was united to and came under the 
influence of Christ’s whole human nature sanctified and vivified 
by the hypostatic union with the Word. 

He meant, too, that we and Christ partake fully of the one 
human nature just as Christ and the Father partake fully of the 
one divine nature. His argument is Hilary’s : that neither Christ’s 
union with us nor His union with His Father is a union simply 
of will but is a unity of nature (cf. 1.4, c. 31; H, I, M, N). 
But—and this is the cardinal point for the whole of John’s 
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teaching—the “natural” sharing which we have with Christ in 
the Eucharist is a sharing not of human nature as we possess it 
naturally but as Christ possesses it. In other words through the 
Eucharist we share in a “restored” human nature: that is why 
our nature becomes, among other things, corporally incorrup- 
tible: we are being given a share in a human nature of restored 
justice with all its original gifts. 

The Cardinal never develops this point specifically : specu- 
lative development is always beside his purpose. But that this 
is mind is clear from the following passages. ““There are three 
ways of participation. The first that by which men participate 
with each other, constituted of flesh and blood. The second by 
which the Son of God became participator of our nature by His 
incarnation. The third finally by which we, through the eating 
of the same flesh which He received from us, in our turn par- 
ticipate in Him. If the second sufficed there would be no man 
who would not share of Christ ; because the reality of the flesh 
which Christ took from us even the most wicked has in himself. 
. . . Although by faith informed by love we are inserted into 
Christ’s mystical body, yet we are not united to the reality 
(verttati) of His flesh nor do we receive its vital influence, save 
through the eating of His flesh in the Eucharist” (1.4, c. 32 L). 
It is plain we are sharing in Christ’s human nature, in restored 
flesh and blood. Fisher repeatedly compares the sharing of 
nature by the Incarnation and by the Eucharist. Because in 
each there is a sharing of nature, he speaks of a ‘natural’ unity: 
**, .. Since each of these bonds is through the nature of the flesh, 
not simply by the conjunction of wills, he (Hilary) concludes 
that between Christ and us there is a substantial and natural 
unity” (1.4, c. 31 I). But it is clear that the difference between 
these two sharings of nature is that “‘through his incarnation 
Christ was made flesh, of our flesh and bones. But through this 


food which He bestows on us . . . we are in reality changed into 
His flesh and made His members, of His flesh and bones. . .” 
(1.4, c. 30 C). 


That St John Fisher conceives of us receiving a new and 
restored human nature from our Eucharistic participation of 
Christ is made even more evident from his use of the parallel of 
the formation of Eve. “. . . You [Oecolampadius] say Christ 
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took from us that kind of bones and flesh, when you should 
rather say we are of the flesh and bones of Christ as Eve was of 
Adam. . . . For it is thus that the similitude fits: for we are Eve 
and He is our Adam. Through the assumption of our flesh He 
is made a member of our nature: while on the contrary through 
the eating of His flesh we are made, as Paul says, members of 
His body, of His flesh and of His bones” (1.4,c. 25 A). “From the 
fact that He (Christ) is of our flesh, the resurrection of the flesh 
is not sufficiently deduced. For many who share our flesh will 
nevertheless not rise up to the true glory of immortality. But it 
is rather concluded from this that we are of the flesh and bones 
of Christ Himself, just as Eve was formed from Adam’s side. . .” 
(ib. G). 

The Eucharist, then, is for St John Fisher, the sacrament 
of Christ’s mediatorship : it completes the sharing of the Incar- 
nation by giving us a share, as fruit of the atonement, in 
Christ’s perfect humanity, its supernatural and preternatural 
gifts; and it brings us to union with the Father. “For He is one 
with us through the nature of the flesh, through which He 
remains in us, through the nature, I say, of His flesh which He 
communicates to us by the food of the Eucharist. Wherefore 
through this mediator, who is as much one with the Father as 
He is with us, we draw, in a certain degree and order, to the 
unity of the Father” (1.4, c. 31 R). 

It is beyond the scope of Fisher’s work and of this article to 
develop more speculatively the views he drew from the Fathers 
and used to illustrate his teaching on the reality of Christ’s 
presence and effectiveness in the Eucharist.1 We may say that, 
in insisting on the corporality and reality of the eucharistic 
union as distinguished from the baptismal union or that of faith 
and charity, he took too operational, moral, even intentional, a 
view of sanctifying grace as uniting us to Christ in baptism. But 
we do not solve the problem or give fair force to his arguments 
and teaching simply by saying that our union with Christ in 
the Eucharist is a union of grace. Cardinal Fisher said that: but 
he said more. What of thai more? 

St John Fisher certainly had no thought of our changing 


1 The question of the “resurrective” power of the Eucharist is discussed by 
Father M. de la Taille, for example, in Mysterium Fidei, Elucidatio 38. 
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into Christ by ceasing to be ourselves. Nor did he conceive of 
our corporal union with Christ spatially: since the corporal 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist is in no sense a spatial 
presence, the corporal union with Christ will not be in any 
sense of a spatial character. If we say that we cannot understand 
any other kind of corporal union, that we cannot understand 
how two corporal substances may be corporally united with 
their whole substances but not by their extension being brought 
into play, this is not saying very much: for we do not under- 
stand adequately, and yet we believe, that the whole Christ is 
present in the sacrament corporally ‘‘per modum substantiae”, 
substantially, and in no sense spatially. 

We know little enough about bodies in this state of life and 
practically nothing about bodies in their glorified state. ‘‘What 
kind of body will they be wearing when they appear? Poor fool, 
when thou sowest seed in the ground, it must die before it can 
be brought to life; and what thou sowest is not the full body 
that is one day to be. . . . What is sown a natural body, rises a 
spiritual body. . . . The nature of that earth-born man (Adam) 
is shared by his earthly sons, the nature of the heaven-born man, 
by his heavenly sons” (1 Cor. xv, vv. 35 ff). We cannot, just 
because the categories of superficial, contactual, spatial unions 
do not suffice, summarily dismiss the idea of corporal union 
with Christ and, in Christ, with one other. There is too much 
in this divine sacrament of the Body of Christ, as St John Fisher 
never tires of pointing out, to support it. 

Holy Communion, so conceived in its fullness, as the full 
union of the whole man with Christ and of the members of 
Christ with one another, is a real and effective ideal for every 
Christian in all the tensions and mutual strengthenings of his 
human relations. “It signifies the union of the members them- 
selves with one another and also of the Head with each member. 
And not only does it signify it; but it effectively produces it.... 
Christ, who is one and incorruptible, truly brings most effec- 
tively into one body all who in this sacrament communicate of 
Him. . . . He who gave Himself to us to be participated of cor- 
porally, how has He not willed to bestow on those participating 
in Him together with Himself a communion of all goods” 
(Proem. 1, 2, E, F)? 
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The sacrament of Christ’s love, in St John Fisher’s teaching, 
compels us to value human nature and human love in a Christly 
context and a Christly perspective both in present living and 
loving and in the fulfilment after death. It was such a faith that 
made the holy bishop, on the morning of his martyrdom, dress 
his weak, sick body with such care, and say joyfully to one 
who wondered, “Dost thou not mark that this is our wedding 
day?” 

H. FP... Lroms, 3.3. 





AN ESSAY ON PRIESTLY STUDY 


MONG several accepted propositions about the priestly 
ideal, the first says that a priest must be a man of prayer. 
Others can vary in their statement and emphasis; for example, 
“apartness” with a Cistercian is quite different from that ex- 
pected in a parochial priest: but a priest must be a man apart. 
He must also be dedicated to his sacred vocation, with allow- 
ance for the differences in ministerial duties. For the rest, the 
obligations of the priesthood, even that of celibacy, are the 
attaining of excellence in those virtues which are called for, 
although to a lesser degree, in lay Christians. And the safeguard 
against degeneration of the priesthood into a priestly craft—the 
professional holy-man set-up of paganism—lies in sacramental 
ordination. Our purpose here is to examine a practical approach 
for the subsidiary proposition that a priest must be a man of 
study. This is done against the background of accepted teaching, 
which is assumed in what follows. 

The principal difficulty is felt by those secular clergy who 
begin parochial duties soon after ordination. Circumstances 
differ so widely : some find they have too much to do, whereas 
others have too little to occupy them: yet a third class, possibly 
through excess of zeal or misdirected energy, make work, un- 
wittingly setting themselves in the path of the heresy of action! 


1 Referred to by Pope Pius XII in Menti Nostrae; cf. C.T.S. translation, 
Section 58. 
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(less kindly called ‘““Americanism”’) which came under papal 
condemnation about the same time as Modernism was un- 
masked. At the beginning, however, the necessity of producing 
a written solution to a few questions set for quarterly conferences 
slows down the process. In dioceses where a schedule of subjects 
is prescribed for the examination of junior clergy, one can sup- 
pose that for three years or so the new priest studies regularly; 
but in a large number of cases the temptation to cram must be 
insuperable. Afterwards, all that remains as incentive to study 
is the need to prepare sermons and instructions. When these are 
given at fairly short notice, it is a common experience to feel 
“played-out”. That is a warning sign; it indicates a lack either 
of the Spirit to communicate or of knowledge: in the new priest, 
as a rule, the lack is of knowledge. If someone is able to encourage 
the new priest along the right lines so that growth in holiness, 
knowledge and experience progress equally, he will be fortunate 
indeed. Experiential knowledge can only come the hard way; 
either you have it or not. Its acquisition is a dangerous pursuit, 
so the aim of pastoral theology at the seminary is to put an 
old head on young shoulders, trying to guard the young priest 
against as many mistakes as possible. You can forewarn to fore- 
arm; but the battle must still be engaged. And the seasoned 
campaigner in pastoral solicitude avoids giving wrong mean- 
ing to the saying, “An ounce of experience is worth a ton of 
theory”’. 

Catholic theory of the priesthood is found in the ideal—the 
Priesthood of Christ. Knowledge of Christ is prayerful. It is 
contained in Sacred Scripture, and in the Councils and tra- 
ditional dogmatic and moral teaching of the Apostolic Church. 
Mystical and ascetical theology teach the approach, and the 
liturgical books practise us in union with Christ. Moral theology, 
ecclesiastical law, and accessory theological subjects, all reflect 
the ideal. But the nobler the subject of study is, the more worth 
while it is in itself. A student of the canons, for instance, will 
realize the need of ancillary spiritual reading, whilst the student 
of Sacred Scripture will only turn aside to lesser writings for 
spiritual relaxation. There is theoretical unanimity about these 
statements, but we must face the practical opinion that syste- 
matic study for the parochial priest is a luxury: “You'll find 
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life is mostly grind now, Father” about expresses it. Only by 
invoking authority can one prove that the Popes judge such 
study a practical necessity. 

Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the Priesthood stated : 


The portrait of the Catholic priest We intend to exhibit to 
the world would be unfinished were We to omit another most 
important feature—learning. This the Church requires of him; 
for the Catholic priest is set up as a “Master in Israel”. (St John 
ili, 10.) He has received from Jesus Christ the office and com- 
mission of teaching truth: “Teach . . . all nations.” (Matthew 
xxviii, 19.) He must teach the truth that heals and saves, and 
because of this teaching, like the Apostle of the gentiles, he has a 
duty towards “‘the learned and the unlearned”. (Romans i, 14.) 
But how can he teach unless he himself possess knowledge? ““The 
lips of the priest shall keep knowledge and they shall seek the law 
at his mouth,” saith the Holy Spirit in the Prophecy of Malachy. 
(Malachy ii, 7.) Who could ever utter a word in praise of sacer- 
dotal learning more weighty than that which divine Wisdom 
itself once spoke by the mouth of Osee: ‘“‘Because thou hast 
rejected knowledge, I will reject thee that thou shalt not do the 
office of priesthood to Me’? (Osee iv, 6.) The priest should have 
full grasp of the Catholic teaching on faith and morals ; he should 
know how to present it to others; and he should be able to give 
the reasons for the dogmas, laws, and observances of the Church 
of which he is minister. . . . In religious questions there is much 
ignorance still darkening the mind of our contemporaries. This 
ignorance the priest must dispel. Never was more pointed than 
today the warning of Tertullian. . . . ‘““This alone truth some- 
times craves, that it be not condemned unheard.” (Tert. Apolog., 
c. 1—Migne, P. L., I, 260.) 


The next paragraph insists on a priest’s need for theological 
studies “‘even among the absorbing tasks of his charge”. These 
studies call for “‘unremitting zeal” as a means of properly ful- 
filling the sacred ministry. Knowledge acquired in the seminary 
is simply groundwork: it must be “‘grasped more thoroughly, 
and perfected by an ever-increasing knowledge and under- 
standing of the sacred sciences. Herein,” Pius XI says, “‘is the 
source of effective preaching and of influence over the souls of 


1 Pope Pius XI, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii. Cf. C.T.S. translation. 
Vol. xi 2L 
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others (cf. Cod. Iur. Can., can. 129)”. Speaking of secular 
learning as affecting the rest of the clergy who are not assigned 
to specialized study, the Pope goes on: 


None should rest content with a standard of learning and 
culture which sufficed, perhaps, in other times. They must try 
to attain—or, rather, they must actually attain—a higher stan- 
dard of general education and learning. It must be broader and 
more complete, and it must correspond to the generally higher 
level and wider scope of modern education as compared with 
the past.? 


After his sacerdotal jubilee in 1950, Pope Pius XII addressed 
an exhortation to the Clergy of the world as a thank-offering. 
In this exhortation, the Holy Father maintained the paramount 
necessity of acquiring priestly sanctity: that fitted in with the 
occasion of the Holy Year as the time of the Great Return, 
through a renewal of the Gospel Spirit. Besides advising Or- 
dinaries on the training of priests, and the care of neophytes, 
this remarkable document alludes to study: 


. . . Along with the warmth of charity, the light of knowledge 
and education is necessary for your work. The priest who would 
sanctify himself and others must possess solid learning, not only 
in theology, but also in the various subjects which our age has 
evolved by study and research. With a mind thus enriched, he 
will be like the good father of the family, who brings “‘from his 
treasure new things and old”. (St. Matthew xiii, 52.)? 


Studying, and using modern knowledge in his work, always 
subject to the Holy See and the rules laid down by the Bishops, 
a priest will be able to utilize the good in the service of God. 
Towards the end of the exhortation, the Pope reminds priests 
that “study is a duty”, referring to Canon 129, which bids 
clerics not to neglect study, “especially their sacred studies, 
after ordination’. And the immediate mention of junior clergy 
examinations and clerical conferences indicates that these are 


1 Tbid. 
2 Pope Pius XII, Menti Nostrae. Cf. C.T.S. translation. 
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only an incentive to study, insufficient on their own to make a 
priest a studious man. 

Chaucer’s Clerk could be content with bound volumes of 
Aristotle, but nowadays a good library is the best encourage- 
ment to study. If you live within striking distance of Duckett’s, 
you may manage to browse studiously there; but the average 
priest who wants up-to-date books must either buy them, or pay 
to get them through the regional lending system which most 
good libraries operate. For the older standard works, university 
libraries are excellent, and so are some of the municipal refer- 
ence libraries.! The Pope makes a suggestion “‘to encourage the 
studies from which priests are often debarred through lack of 
means”: he has in mind, principally, those countries in which 
the Church retains literary treasures of the past, for he says 
that “‘it is very desirable that the bishops should reconstitute 
cathedral, capitular and parochial libraries according to the 
ancient and admirable traditions of the past. . . . These libraries 
should not be treated as storehouses of no interest ; they should 
be a centre of life and activity, and be provided with a room 
suitable for the consultation of books. Above all they must be 
up to date, containing modern books on all subjects, especially 
religious and social, so that professors and parish priests, and 
particularly the younger clergy,* may be able to obtain whatever 
knowledge they need in their work of spreading the truths of the 
Gospel and of refuting error’’.® 

During seminary days, the unenlightened and indiscriminate 
purchase of good, though often useless, books is a minor folly 
indulgently overlooked by the authorities. But as study happens 
to be a disciplinary sheet-anchor, this disastrously affects the 
young priest. Instead of having the nucleus of a library, he has 
a few textbooks specially written for examinations without any 
literary pretensions at all, Father Tacitus’s Five Minute Sermons, 
a book on how to build youth clubs, some slim volumes on 
Church reform, and the others. ““On the mission” he must now 
be active, busy, even bustling: for recreation, someone will 


1 Newcastle upon Tyne Reference Library has both the Latin and Greek 
Patrologies of Migne. 
? Our italics. 
3 Pope Pius XII, ibid. 
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quote Pope Pius XI’s “healthily modern” to justify chronic 
addiction to the Medusa-like television screen. Such an out- 
look wants in the calm essential for study. Some of the 
qualities required are given in a piece ascribed by Migne to 
Polycraticus : 


Mens humilis, studium quaerendi, vita quieta, scrutinium 
tacitum, paupertas, terra aliena.! 


St Thomas deals with the method of study in his Summa 
Theologica, and says that the tempestuous man will cease to be 
so when he learns how to study. Studiousness is a moral virtue 
contained in temperance and leaning towards modesty: it is 
kept from pride through humility, the guiding principle of the 
virtues. As an active virtue, it can be, and is, the direct aim ofa 
religious life; and with his preference for the mixed life, St 
Thomas allows that the communication of divine knowledge 
acquired through study is generally a higher practice than the 
merely passive contemplation of truth in the eremitical state. 
This point was made recently by the Holy Father, quoting from 
this section of the Secunda Secundae, in his letter to the Archbishop 
of Valencia for the fifth centenary of a great Dominican, St Vin- 
cent Ferrer. Having dealt with St Dominic’s approach to study 
which St Vincent so exactly made part of his way to sanctity— 
“With always something to read by day or night, at home or 
en route, matter for meditation’’—he says: 


Maius est illuminare, quam lucere solum . . .; maius est 
contemplata aliis tradere quam solum contemplare. (Summ. Th., 
II-II, q. 188, a. 6.)? 


Some days ago, Father Raimondo Spiazzi, O.P., wrote an 
article in the Osservatore Romano’ in which he spoke of the Pope’s 
tremendous devotion to the works of St Thomas: “Tutto si 
trova li”, he is quoted to have said. There is both papal and 
conciliar support for holding that in study, a priest can have 


1 Migne, P. L., 199; the column, 666, is inauspicious. 
2 L’Osservatore Romano, 29 June 1955. 
324 June 1955. 
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two anchors: one is the Bible, the other is the writings of 
St Thomas. 

With a mind so weighted, a priest will be eminently prac- 
tical, and he will assess the value of other studies from these two 
lasting standards of wisdom. The priest Suarez, after a week’s 
toil, used to make for the country to evangelize the people: 
St Thomas’s less-known works—his masterly exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer is an example—are sermons intended for ordinary 
people. Study is the necessary prelude to all preaching and 
teaching, and probably even the apostolic charismata did not 
save Paul from laborious night-work in the preparation of some 
of his letters. To hand on the fruit of study and meditation to 
students is only one facet of perfection as seen by Aquinas; to 
hand on that same knowledge, well assimilated and suitably 
presented, to the common man is the second task, more nor- 
mally performed by the parochial clergy. And this divine art of 
teaching, which St John Vianney enjoyed as a charism, comes 
to the ordinary priest only after much toil and great prayer; 
both these require studious intent and devotion. 

The art of explaining deep truths in simple language, with- 
out the least hint of “‘talking down’, is only possible when a 
man has not merely studied the things of God, but had a taste 
of them, an experience of the divine.’ “Non in commotione 
Dominus .. .” A flurried pastorate, the urge for action and 
results, is one temptation in the pastoral priesthood. The 
opposite temptation, to consume too much time in study, is a 
lesser risk, as the tendency is to the other extreme or to the 
pursuit of innocent recreation. A studious young priest may 
begin with too much study; if he is properly grounded in spiri- 
tuality, the balance of study and active work will soon be found: 
but if he begins his duties, having of set purpose put aside study, 
he will hardly ever return to it afterwards. 

JosePpH MINIHAN 


1 He must be theopathos, not simply theomathos, as the Pseudo-Dennis says. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SELF-SACRIFICE AND SUICIDE—STATE 
AUTHORIZATION 


The recent reply about suicide, in the March issue of this 
REVIEW, p. 170, assumed that an agent in enemy territory 
would be objectively guilty of suicide if he took a lethal poison 
in order to avoid being tortured into giving information to the 
enemy. Is this certain? For the common good, the State can 
order the shooting of a renegade soldier, can allow a general to 
“expend” some troops to save others, can authorize an airman 
to crash his bomb-loaded ’plane on to an enemy ship, and can 
posthumously decorate a hero who throws himself on to a 
grenade, about to explode, so that others may survive. Why 
cannot the State authorize one agent to kill another, in order to 
prevent him from betraying his comrades? And if it can, why 
cannot it authorize an agent to kill himself, when it is the only 
means of avoiding such a betrayal? (L.) 


REPLY 


Since God alone, as sole author of human life, has direct 
and absolute dominion over it, no man possesses, even in regard 
to his own life, more than a mere usufruct and stewardship.! It 
can never therefore be lawful to take any human life, one’s own 
or another’s, by direct act or intention, without divine author- 
ization. Theologians are agreed that God authorizes the State 
to execute malefactors, in the measure necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the common good.? They are equally agreed that He 
does not authorize even the State to kill directly, in any circum- 

1 Cf. St Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, qu.LXIV, art. vi. 

2 Cf. Genesis ix, 6 : Exodus xxii, 3, 18, 19, 20; Romans xiii, 4. For, says St Thomas 
(loc. cit., art. ii), just asa member of the body may be amputated for the good of the 
whole, so may the public authority dispose of a rotten member of the community: 
‘*‘quaelibet autem persona singularis comparatur ad totam communitatem sicut 
pars ad totum, et ideo si aliquis homo sit periculosus communitati et corruptivus 


ipsius propter aliquid peccatum, laudabiliter et salubriter dcciditur, ut bonum 
commune conservetur.” 
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stances or for any reason, an innocent person, or, for that matter, 
anyone who has committed no crime for which the death 
penalty is required in the common interest; that, in fact, He 
positively forbids it: ‘“The innocent and just person thou shalt 
not put to death” (Exodus xxiii, 7). Indeed, says St Thomas, it 
is unlawful to kill any man, considered as such, “because in any 
man, even a sinner, we must love the nature which God has 
made and which is corrupted by death. The killing of a sinner is 
made lawful by relation to the common good which is corrupted 
by sin; but the life of the just conserves and promotes the com- 
mon good, because they are the principal part of the multitude; 
and therefore it is in no wise lawful to kill the innocent”’.? 

It is likewise quite certain that God does not authorize 
direct self-killing in any circumstances, except, of course, in 
the unlikely event of a direct inspiration or command from 
Himself. Theologians differ as to whether the State, in virtue of 
its divinely assigned commission, can order or permit a justly 
condemned criminal to execute himself, but all are agreed that 
it cannot give such warrant to anyone who has not already for- 
feited his right to life by a criminal act deserving of death. Out- 
side this one disputed case, suicide is an intrinsically evil act, 
not only because it is contrary to the natural inclination to self- 
preservation which God has implanted in man, contrary to the 
charity which man owes himself, and injurious to the commun- 
ity of which he is a part, but also “because life is a gift divinely 
given to man and subject to the power of Him who kills and 
makes to live; and therefore one who deprives himself of 
life sins against God, just as one who kills another’s slave sins 
against the master to whom the slave belongs, and just as he 
sins who usurps to himself judgement in a matter not committed 
to him; for to God alone belongs judgement of life and death, 
according to that of Deuteronomy xxiii: ‘I will kill and I will 
make to live’.’”? 

A man may be allowed and even bound in charity to expose 
himself to a morally certain danger of death, in order to help or 
protect another, but his death, should it ensue, must be indirect 
in causality and intention, and the risk must be warranted by 


1 Loc. cit., art. vi. 
2 St Thomas, loc. cit., art. v. 
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the principle of the Double Effect. In other words, the causal 
act from which his death is likely to ensue must be itself good or 
at least indifferent ; it must have some other good effect which 
alone is directly and positively intended ; his death must not be 
the real means to the good effect, but at most an unwelcome 
concomitant of that effect ; and there must be a proportionately 
grave reason for adopting a course of action which involves such 
a concomitant effect. Outside these conditions, his act is either 
equivalent to direct self-killing, or is gravely forbidden as an un- 
warranted intrusion upon the divine prerogative. 

Since these principles admit of no exceptions, the cases 
adduced in the question, as contrary indications, can only be 
justified in so far as they are reconcilable with them. We think 
they can be reconciled. A soldier who deserts in battle (just war 
assumed) commits an objectively grave crime which imperils 
the common safety. If nothing short of the death penalty will 
suffice to avert the common danger, it can be exacted, even, if 
necessary, without the judicial trial that is normally required, 
provided that the crime is certain.’ A general may not “expend” 
any troops as David “expended”’ Urias the Hethite, but he may 
expose them to the gravest of dangers, given the conditions of 
the principle of the Double Effect; i.e. provided it is by their 
fighting to the death, rather than by their death, that the de- 
sired and sufficient good is achieved, so that their death is not 
directly intended even as a means, but regretted as an unavoid- 
able concomitant effect. Under the same conditions, an airman 
can be authorized to crash his bomb-laden ’plane on to an 
enemy ship, because it is not*by his death, but by the explosion 
of his bombs that the ship is destroyed ; not only must he not in- 
tend his death, but he must hope that, by some lucky chance, 
his purpose may be achieved without it, and the purpose must 
be one of grave importance which cannot be achieved by less 
drastic means. The same applies to the hero who throws himself 
on to the grenade. The act of throwing himself forward, though 
likely to be lethal in the circumstances, is intrinsically indifferent. 
It has two equally immediate effects: it shields his comrades 
and at the same time exposes himself to mortal danger. That his 


1 Cf. Genicot-Salsmans, Institutiones Theol. Mor., 1, n. 367; Noldin, Summa Theol. 
Mor., I, n. 330, 2. 
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comrades are not saved by means of his death, but rather along 
with it, is evident from the fact that they would equally be 
saved if he should chance to survive. Provided therefore that he 
intends only the good effect and that there is no other way of 
achieving it, his act is lawful and even commendable. 

The act of the agent who takes a lethal poison is in a differ- 
ent category altogether. The direct and immediate effect of the 
poison is not just to render him insensible to torture, but to ren- 
der him permanently insensible, by death; and it is death that 
he directly intends, because nothing less than death will, he 
thinks, save him from betraying his comrades. It is direct suicide 
without divine authorization, an unwarranted usurpation there- 
fore of the divine prerogative, and intrinsically evil. Not even 
the State can authorize it, because the State’s own power is 
limited to those who, by their crime, endanger the public weal; 
and, whatever the agent may do in the future, he has not as yet 
committed any crime deserving of death. Innocent citizens can- 
not be “expended” for the common good, because the State 
exists for their benefit, not they for its.1 It is no mere"hair-split- 
ting that puts the agent’s case in a different category from those 
cited by our correspondent; and even if it were, it would not 
affect the argument; right and wrong are not infrequently 
separated by a hair’s-breadth. Moreover, once we retreat from 
this precise line, there is no further barrier to the worst excesses 
of totalitarianism ; for if captured agents are directly expendable 
there is no intrinsic reason why the State should not extend 
the category to include all whose continued existence, however 
innocent in itself, is publicly inconvenient. 


WAY OF THE Cross IN A CROWDED CHURCH— 
CONDUCTED FROM PULPIT 


In a large church where, on a Good Friday afternoon, a 
great crowd has assembled for the Stations of the Cross, and it 
will be difficult for the priest to be heard, if he moves from 


1 “*At vero Respublica non potest in suam utilitatem convertere vitam suorum 
membrorum, eamque propter suam utilitatem consumere ; quia non cives propter 
Rempublicam, sed haec propter cives est et ad eorum utilitatem ac bonum 
ordinatur.”’—Cardinal de Lugo, De Justitia et Iure, disp. X, sect. iv, n. 104. 
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station to station, may he remain in the pulpit, without detri- 
ment to the indulgences, in order to read the meditations into a 
microphone, while only the cross-bearer and acolytes make the 
round of the stations? (C.) 


REPLY 


Some physical motion from station to station is always re- 
quired for the gaining of the indulgences attached to the Way 
of the Cross.! No exception to this rule is permitted when the 
Stations are being made by individuals, however numerous. 
Per se, indeed, the rule holds even when the devotion is per- 
formed corporately. In one particular case, however, namely, 
when disturbance may be caused, the Congregation of Indul- 
gences has ruled, 6 August 1757, that the method proposed by 
St Leonard of Port Maurice should be observed; i.e. while the 
members of the congregation remain in their places, the priest 
goes round with two clerics or cantors and, halting at every 
station, recites the special customary prayers, to which the rest 
reply in turn.? In this case, according to St Leonard, it is advis- 
able that the congregation should at least turn towards the in- 
dividual stations, genuflecting and rising in unison with the 
priest. 

At the instance of the Procurator General of the Marist 
Brothers, the Congregation of Indulgences, 27 February 1901, 


1S.C. Indulg., 26 February 1841: 4D. An christifideles in magno populi con- 
cursu, maxime cum ecclesia repleta et compressa sit devotis, possint sine corporis 
motu de loco in locum indulgentias Viae Crucis lucrari? R. Negative, absque 
speciali indulto. Singula enim Summorum Pontificum decreta affirmant, inter 
alias conditiones pro acquirendis stationum Viae Crucis indulgentiis, necessario 
requiri aliquem corporis motum, ut clarius declaratum est ab hac Sacra Congre- 
gatione, nempe: Transeundum esse ab una statione ad aliam, in quantum sinit 
aut multitudo personarum, quae eas visitant, aut angustia loci, ubi sunt erectae.” 
—WDecreta Authentica S.C. Indulg., n. 287. 

2 Decr. Authent. S.C. Indulg.,n. 210: “‘. . . ut nimirum pro publico exercitio Viae 
Crucis, quando perturbatio excitari potest, observetur methodus a P. Leonardo 
a Portu Mauritio proposita, ut videlicet, unoquoque de populo suum locum 
tenente, sacerdos cum duobus clericis sive cantoribus circumeat, ac sistens in 
qualibet statione, ibique recitans peculiares consuetas preces, ceteris alternatim 
respondentibus; pro privato autem tribuatur Episcopis facultas praescribendi 
tempus pro peragendo dicto exercitio opportunum.” 

3 Cf. Heylen, Theol. Mechlin., De Indulgentiis, ed. VI, p. 121; S. de Angelis, 
De Indulgentiis, n. 341. 
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ruled that this method might be used, ob angustiam loci, in the 
chapels of religious communities, and that one of the brothers, 
not a priest, might go round, while the rest remained in their 
places; and a further reply, 7 May 1902, made similar con- 
cessions to religious sisters.1 To clarify the general position, the 
Sacred Penitentiary declared, 20 March 1946, that the 1757 
ruling (made to guard against perturbatio) applies only when the 
Way of the Cross is made publicly in a church, not when it is made 
by religious in their oratories, but that the 1901 and 1902 con- 
cessions to religious, 0b angustiam loci, remain in force, and can be 
used by faithful of either sex who live in community after the 
manner described in canon 929.” 

Since the matter has been thus regulated in detail, one can- 
not argue a pari that, at a public exercise of the devotion in a 
church, when a priest is not available or cannot conveniently 
go round the stations, someone who is not a priest may take his 
place; no such concession has been made, and one should not 
take liberties when the valid gaining of indulgences is in ques- 
tion. Moreover, the problem of audibility, mentioned by our 
correspondent, has been dealt with in a reply of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith to the Bishop of 
Bois-le-Duc, 1 March 1844, in which it was declared that if, 
owing to the size of the church or other local circumstances, the 
leader’s voice cannot be heard, the usual prayers may be recited 
by a priest from a pulpit or platform whence he can be heard by 
all, provided that another priest with two clerics or cantors goes 
round and pauses at each station. Given this condition, which 
the reply declares to be essential to the Way of the Cross, no 
special favour is required in order to gain the indulgences.’ 
Some dioceses have obtained a special indult whereby the 
indulgences can be gained in the above case, without the need 
for another priest to go the rounds, provided that the priest 
reading the prayers, and the congregation, while remaining in 

1 Cf. S. de Angelis, op. cit., pp. 343-4, quoting Analecta Ecclesiastica, IX, p. 81; 
” Pats, 1946, XXXVIII, p. 160; THe CLercy Review, November 1946, 
: cae by Heylen, op. cit., p. 121, and Beringer, Les Indulgences, I, n. 738. 
Though this reply does not appear in the Collectanea S.C.P.F., it is reproduced in 


Sleutjes, Instructio de Stationibus S. Viae Crucis (n. 62), which was formally approved 
by the Congregation of Indulgences, 13 February 1906. 
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their places, rise and genuflect at every station.! But apart from 
such an indult, there must always be a priest to go the rounds, 


whenever the devotion is performed corporately and publicly in 
a church. 


OBLIGATION OF CONTRIBUTING TO SUPPORT 
OF CHURCH 


What precisely is the nature and extent of the obligation of 
contributing to the support of the Church? (N.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1496: “Ecclesiae ius quoque est, independens a civili 
potestate, exigendi a fidelibus quae ad cultum divinum, ad 
honestam clericorum aliorumque ministrorum sustentationem 
et ad reliquos fines sibi proprios sint necessaria.”’ 

Canon 1502: “Ad decimarum et primitiarum solutionem 
quod attinet, peculiaria statuta ac laudabiles consuetudines in 
unaquaque regione serventur.” 

Conc. Prov. Westm. I, decr. XXII, 4: “Cum obligatio decimas 
solvendi inter nos non existat, moneantur fideles, non idcirco se 
eximi ab obligatione providendi divino cultui, ac honestae 
sacrorum ministrorum sustentationi.” 

Under the Old Covenant, the material support of religious 
worship and its ministers, the Levites, was imposed and regu- 
lated by a divine ordinance which required the rest of the tribes 
to pay tithes (Leviticus xxvii, 30). This ordinance, as St Thomas 
observed, was partly moral, partly judicial : “quod enim eis qui 
divino cultui ministrabant ad salutem populi totius, populus 
necessaria victus ministraret, ratio naturalis dictat.”? The sub- 
stance of the law perseveres therefore under the New Covenant 
as a natural moral obligation, and was indeed confirmed by a 
positive divine ordinance of our Lord Himself (Matt. x, 10; 
Luke x, 7; 1 Cor. ix, 13-14) ; but the judicial determination of 
the method and amount, while retaining a figurative value, 


1 Heylen, op. cit., p. 122. : 
2 Summa Theologica, 1a Uae, qu. LXX XVII, art. i. 
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ceased to have legal force for Christians, except in so far as it 
was renewed by ecclesiastical law. 

Obedient to our Lord’s command, the early Christians 
promptly and even superabundantly assumed and fulfilled the 
natural obligation (Acts iv, 34). As was to be expected, it was 
not long before the Fathers drew attention to the analogy of the 
Old Testament law of tithes, and in due course the civil- 
ecclesiastical councils of the sixth century turned the analogy 
into a formal precept, making this particular method and 
degree of contribution a fiscal obligation, and enforcing it with 
fines and excommunication. In England, for example, where 
tithes were payable directly to the parish, the Parish Priest was 
empowered to excommunicate defaulters, with consequent ex- 
clusion from Paschal Communion.! But the very severity of the 
penalties is itself evidence of the unpopularity of the law. 
“Chaque nouveau siécle,” says Villien, “qui apportait un 
nouveau moyen d’action sur le peuple, laissait la preuve que ce 
nouveau moyen était demeuré inefficace.”’? Coming as they did 
in the wake of a whole series of feudal exactions, tithes were felt 
to be the last straw. Gradually they fell into desuetude and in 
few places did they survive the change-over from feudal dues to 
State taxation. According to Regatillo, traces of them remain in 
Latin America,? but otherwise canon 1502 is very much a 
hypothetical law. 

In most Catholic countries the loss of tithes was compen- 
sated by funded endowments, or State pensions and subsidies, 
so adequately indeed that in France, for example, when the 
tithe law was dropped from the catechism list of chief com- 
mandments of the Church, no other positive injunction was for- 
mulated to replace it;* and although canon 1496 asserts the 
Church’s right to exact from the faithful whatever may be neces- 
sary to divine worship, the support of the clergy and her other 
proper purposes, the Code contains no ordinance which posi- 
tively imposes a corresponding obligation on the faithful in 
general. Where, however, as in England, U.S.A., etc., funded 

1 Constitutiones Provinciales S. Edmundi Cantuariensis (circ. A.D. 1236), c. XL (Mansi, 
Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, t. XXIII, col. 428). 

® Histoire des Commandements de I’ Eglise, pp. 311 ff. 


3 Institutiones Iuris Canonici, II, n. 284. 
* Villien, op. cit., p. 309. 
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endowments and State subventions are the exception rather 
than the rule, the obligation is confirmed by local positive law 
and emphasized as a “chief commandment” in the common 
catechism. 

The answer to the first part of the question is therefore that, 
given the divinely instituted social organization of the Church, 
the obligation of providing adequately for her material support 
is dictated by natural reason as a duty of social or legal justice, 
binding in solidum on all her members, and that this obligation 
has been confirmed for Christians in general by an ordinance of 
Christ, and for the ecclesiastical provinces of England and 
Wales, in particular, by a plenary synodal law. 

As to the extent of the obligation, it is clear from the grave 
importance of the end to be attained that the duty of the faithful 
in general to contribute according to their means is per se grave. 
But it does not therefore follow that an individual Catholic who 
fails to contribute his fair share towards the common stock, or 
even neglects his duty altogether, is thereby guilty of grave sin. 
To prove grave guilt against an individual defaulter, it would be 
necessary to establish, not merely that he had no reasonable ex- 
cuse, but also that the Church or her ministers were, as a result 
of his default, gravely inconvenienced in their necessary work, 
or that the burden of the rest of the faithful in that locality was 
gravely increased. Singt neither of these consequences is likely 
to follow, except perhaps in a parish dependent on one or two 
affluent families, authors commonly approve the dictum of 
Kenrick that individual defaulters are not lightly to be charged 
with grave sin.? 7 

It is, of course, within the power of the local Ordinary to 
regulate by law the proportion due from each individual, as was 
done under the tithe system; but it is doubtful whether the 
Church would welcome a return to the old ways. When the 
French clergy were deprived of their resources by the law of 
separation, and it became necessary to organize the denier du 
culte, Cardinal Merry del Val, in a letter to the French hierarchy 
8 October 1907, conveyed the will of the Holy Father, St Pius 
X, in the following terms: ““Toutefois, il tient 4 ce qu’on pro- 
céde, dans une matiére pareille, avec la plus grande délicatesse, 
1 Cf. Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, 11, n. 715. 
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en évitant absolument tout ce qui pourrait avoir méme l’appar- 
ence de vexation ou de fiscalité. . . . Gonformément a ce prin- 
cipe, le Saint-Pére désire vivement, en premier lieu, que toute 
taxation fixe et obligatoire (tant personelle que paroissiale) soit 
écartée. . .. Les évéques devraient donc se borner a en appeler a 
la foi et a la charité de leurs diocésains. Ils devraient inculquer 
la grave obligation qu’il y a, pour eux, de contribuer, dans la 
mesure de leurs ressources, a l’entretien du culte et de ses 
ministres, tout en faisant comprendre ce devoir par les seules 
voies de la persuasion.””! 


L. L. McR. 


PrRivATE REQUIEM MASSES AT THE TIME OF DEATH 


May private Requiem Masses be celebrated on a feast of 
double rite for a person recently dead? (Inquirer.) 


REPLY 


The rather complicated legislation on private Requiem 
Masses that resulted from a number of replies of the Congrega- 
tion of S. Rites to queries on the subject (e.g. S.R.C. 3903, 
3944°, 3957!, 4192!, 4235) was codified in the typical edition 
of the Roman Missal of 1920 and appears in Additiones et Varia- 
tiones, III, n. 5. These rubrics determine when and where a 
private Requiem Mass may be said for a person recently dead. 
(a) In the church or public oratory where the funeral of the 
deceased is solemnly? carried out, private Requiem Masses, 
provided they are said for the deceased, are privileged—and 
so may be celebrated on a feast of double rite and other days 
when a daily Requiem Mass is not permitted—on the day of 
the funeral only. On that day they may be said before, during 
or after the obsequies. (4) In a semi-public oratory which takes 
the place of a church or public oratory—and in which, there- 


1 Acta Sanctae Sedis, vol. XLI, p. 39. 
2 I.e. the Mass is sung. When, however, by privilege or indult, a low Mass may 
be celebrated as the Exequial Mass, then the private Masses may be said (this is 
confirmed for the case of a poor person by a reply of S.R.C. of 13 June 1950). 
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fore, in casu public services are carried out and the oratory is 
necessarily open to the public at least during the hours of these 
services'—private Requiem Masses for the deceased are privi- 
leged on any one day at choice between the time of death and 
burial, but no longer. (c) In other semi-public oratories, or in a 
strictly private oratory in the house of the deceased (provided 
the body be physically present in the house, not necessarily in 
the oratory) private Requiem Masses for him are allowed daily. 
While the presence of the corpse is not required in case (a), and 
certainly is in case (c) for a private oratory, it is disputed among 
rubricians if it is essential for the privilege in the case of semi- 
public oratories. It would seem that it is. 

The principles on which this legislation seems to rest are: 
(i) that in any edifice where public services are held there may 
be a departure from the Liturgy of the day, only when this is 
justified by a special reason, (ii) this special reason exists in 
case (a) because the obsequies of the deceased are held in that 
church, in the other cases it would seem to be the physical 
presence of the corpse that provides the special reason. 

There is, of course, also a special privilege attaching to a 
Mass celebrated on any convenient day (and so, not necessarily 
a day before the burial of the deceased) not liturgically impeded 
after having received the news of someone’s death. One Mass, 
even a low one, may be celebrated, in any church or oratory, 
for the person, even on a feast of double rite. 


PosiITION OF BLessED SACRAMENT LAMP 
May the Blessed Sacrament lamp be on a stand one side of 
the altar or on a bracket fixed to the sanctuary wall? (S.S.) 


REPLY 


The law about the Blessed Sacrament lamp is contained in 
the Ceremonial of Bishops (I, xii, 17) and the Roman Ritual 


1 This seems to be the meaning of the phrase used by sAdditiones. Cf. Code of 
Canon Law, canons 1161, 1188 (§2, 1°). 
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(V, i, 6). The former, dealing with large churches, speaks of 
hanging lamps or lamp-holders (/ampadarii pensiles) and sup- 
poses the one before the Blessed Sacrament to have at least five 
lights burning in it. It describes the lamp as ante altare vel locum 
ubi asservatur Ss. Sacramentum. The Roman Ritual requires before 
the tabernacle (coram eo) at least one lamp. Neither rubric 
determines exactly where the lamp(s) must hang, but replies of 
the Congregation of S. Rites determine this. In a reply to a 
query in 1699 (No. 2033) it decided that the lamp must not 
be a long distance from the tabernacle, but should burn “‘intra 
et ante altare Ssmi. Sacramenti”’. To a further enquiry in 1883 
(No. 3576) as to whether the lamp may be supported by a 
metal bracket fixed to the wall, or should be hung by cords 
as is the almost universal use, it replied that either way may be 
adopted provided the lamp continually burns “intra et ante 
altare”. The point is that the light(s) must evidently be burning 
in honour of the Blessed Sacrament, and so within the sanc- 
tuary and in a position that could reasonably be described as 
before the tabernacle. These requirements can, obviously, be 
fulfilled by a lamp on a stand near the altar or, in a small 
sanctuary, by a lamp affixed to the side wall. Evidently the 
latter would not do in a very large sanctuary. Sometimes it is an 
advantage not to have a hanging lamp, when this would 
interfere with a clear view of the altar cross, or of some impor- 
tant altar piece, such as the image of the Titular of the altar. 
The Ceremonial adds that lamps in church are to be odd in 
number. This is for symbolical reasons. 


Tue NupTIAL BLESSING 


(i) If a priest from outside a parish is delegated by the 
parish priest to assist at a marriage in the parish, may he dele- 
gate another priest from outside to give the Nuptial Blessing? 

(ii) If more than one pair of persons is married at the same 
time or the celebration of a second marriage should follow at 
once after a previous ceremony, may the Nuptial Blessing be 
given to all the parties concerned at one Mass, and if so what 
changes are to be made in the form of the Blessing? (M. N.) 
Vol. xL 2M 
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REPLY 


(i) Canon 1101 (§2) of the Code of Canon Law says that 
the solemn blessing may be given either personally or through 
another only by that priest who may validly and lawfully assist at 
the marriage. Accordingly, the priest who has been delegated to 
assist at the marriage may himself delegate another priest to 
impart the blessing. 

(ii) The blessing may be given to more than one pair of 
newly wedded persons, since the marriage itself may be carried 
out at the same time for more than one couple, and the Roman 
Ritual (VIII, ii, 5) gives directions for the changes then to be 
made in the rite. Regarding the blessing: the Congregation of 
S. Rites was asked (3 March 1936) whether the prayers of the 
Blessing in case it was given to a number of persons at the same 
time are to be said as they are in the Missal, always in the singu- 
lar number, or in the plural. The reply was “Nihil innovetur”. 
This certainly seems to mean that the prayers are always to be 
unchanged, but actually the reply is not clear, and so some 
authorities—relying, it would seem, on the words of R.R. VIII, 
li, 5 “‘benedictiones annulorum et reliquae benedictiones plurali 
numero semel fiunt’—hold that the plural form is to be used 
when the blessing is given to several together.' The new Collectio 
Rituum recently approved by S.R.C. for use in the United States 
of America says expressly that the plural form is to be used 
(IV, ii). 


COMMUNION OF THE SICK 


In the chapel of a hospital a microphone has been installed 
near the altar enabling the sick in adjoining wards to follow 
the Mass, may they, therefore, be considered “morally present” 
at Mass so that the celebrant may give them Holy Communion 
within Mass? (J. E. C.) 


1 In fact any change is necessary only in the second prayer after the Pater noster. 











































QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REPLY 

lat A priest who celebrates Mass near the room of a sick person 
igh may—according to the present law (C.7.C. canon 868; R.R., 
at V, i, 17) take Holy Communion to him within Mass only if by 
to doing so he does not lose sight of the altar, or at least, his voice 
to can be heard from the altar by the sick person (this addition 

was made by S.R.C. 3322'). Of course, that reply, given in 1874 
of —and which was not embodied in the later law of C.7.C. and 
ied R.R.—did not consider the possibility of a mechanical aid to 
van hearing. This form of so-called “moral presence” is not, for the 
be moment at all events, considered sufficient to fulfil the precept 
of of taking part in the Mass on days of obligation, and so it would 
the | seem that, until the Holy See decides otherwise, a priest may 
me | not give Holy Communion within Mass to those sick persons 


zu- | who cannot, without mechanical aid, see him at, or hear his 
*. | voice from, the altar. He may, obviously, outside Mass, follow 
be | the abbreviated form of giving Holy Communion to several 
me } persons in different rooms now provided in the Roman Ritual 
II, | (V, iv, 28). 


‘ali 


sed | 
clio | LITANIES OF THE SAINTS 
ites | 
sed | What is the difference in the text of the Litanies of the 
, Saints to be sung or recited on Rogation Days and at the Forty 
| Hours’ Prayer? (X. Y. Z.) 
REPLY 
led 
low Before the new edition of the Roman Ritual (1952) there was 
nt” a most annoying small difference in the order of the invocations 
ion of the two versions of the Litanies of the Saints between Ab ira 


tua and A morte perpetua. Now the order of the Litanies at the 
Forty Hours’ Prayer conforms with that of the ordinary Litanies 
of the Saints, while the one extra invocation in the former (Ab 
immentibus periculis) now finds its place just before A morte perpetua. 


ii 6 
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The prayers (orationes) which terminate the Litanies in the two 





cases are quite different, the only prayer they have in common (sec 
being the prayer for the Pope. The last versicle but one of the | 
ordinary Litanies in both cases is Exaudiat nos . . ., but while the 
response in the ordinary Litanies is simply Amen, that in the 
Forty Hours’ Litanies is Et custodiat nos semper. Amen. 
J. O’ConneELi 
| 
ROMAN DOCUMENTS | 
BLESSING OF THE SEA | 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
visi 
FORMULA BENEDICTIONIS MARIS. (A.A.8., 1955, XLVII, p. 414.) cuj 
nol 
Ant. Vox Démini super aquas. | ext 
Ps, 28. Tribuite Démino, filii Dei, * tribuite Démino glériamet . ten 
poténtiam ! tur 
Tribuite Démino glériam néminis ejus * adorate Déminum in du 
ornatu sacro. hu 
Vox Domini super aquas! Deus majestatis inténuit: * Dominus | 
super aquas multas! 
Vox Démini cum poténtia! * vox Domini cum magnificéntia! | ter 
Vox Domini confringit cedros, * Déminus confringit cedros | mi 
Libani. pe 
Facit subsilfre, ut vitulum, Libanum, * et Sarion, ut pullum ho 
bubalérum. | dis 
Vox Démini élicit flammas ignis, vox Domini céncutit desértum, | & 
* Dominus céncutit desértum Cades. | ter 
Vox Domini contérquet quercus et decorticat silvas: * et in re 
templo ejus omnes dicunt: Gloria! | 
Dominus super dilivium sedit, * et Déminus sedébit rex in 
etérnum. | pr 
Déminus fortitidinem pdépulo suo dabit, * Déminus benedicet ad 
populo suo cum pace. di 
Gloria Patri. Pe 
Ant. Vox Démini super aquas! Deus majestatis inténuit; Dé- 
’ 


minus super aquas multas. 





et 


in 


us 


‘OS 
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Kyrie eléison—Christe eléison—Kyrie eléison. Pater noster 
(secreto). 
Et ne nos indutcas in tentatidnem. 
Sed libera nos a malo. 
Benedicite fontes Domino. 
Benedicite maria et flumina Démino. 
Adjutérium nostrum in némine Démini. 
Qui fecit cealum et terram. 
Domine exaudi oratidnem meam. 
Et clamor meus ad te véniat. 
Déminus vobiscum. 
Et cum spiritu tuo. 


* 


242626262 


Orémus 


Omnipotens etérne Deus, Pater imménse majestatis, cujus ius 
visibilis poténtia per ea que facta sunt intellécta conspicitur, Den- 
cujus Spiritus super aquas in mundi primoérdiis ferebatur, tribue 
nobis famulis tuis ut qudéties aquarum magnitidinem ad celum 
extolléntium fragérem suum éculis corporis intuémur, ad tua con- 
templanda rapidmur arcana atque dignis laudibus Nomen Sanctum 
tuum invocémus et glorificémus, Tibique, cujus império omnes sub- 
duntur creaturae, méntium nostrarum obséquium, ea qua par est 
humilitate ac devotidne reddamus. Per Christum Déminum nostrum. 

R). Amen. 

Domine Jesu Christe, qui super mare ambulasti, et seva exdrta 
tempestate imperasti ventis et mari factaque est fllico tranquillitas 
magna, réspice propitius ad nos famulos tuos in tot preséntis vite 
periculis costituitos et presta ut, virtuite tue bene -Kdictidénis super 
hoc mare infusa spiritales nequitie ab eo repellantur, aérearum 
discédat malignitas tempestatum, et omnes maritimum iter arripi- 
éntes, per intercessisnem Immaculate Virginis Genitricis Tuz, quo 
tendunt prdéspere pervéniant ac demum incdlumes ad propria 
revertantur. Qui vivis et regnas. 

RY. Amen. 

Démine qui dixisti: in sudére vultus tui vescéris pane, adésto 
propitius invocatidnibus nostris et béne kdic mari isti, ut omnes qui 
ad quotidianum victum sibi suisque comparandum has aquas ingre- 
diintur, de donis tuis ditati, gratiarum Tibi débitas réferant actidnes. 
Per Christum Déminum nostrum. 

R. Amen. 

(Demum aspergatur mare aqua benedicta). 
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URBIs ET ORBIS 


Sacra Rituum Congregatio, vigore peculiarium facultatum sibi a 
Sanctissimo Domino nostro Pio Divina Providentia Papa XII tribu- 
tarum, formulam benedictionis maris, prout in adnexo prostat 
exemplari, adprobavit eamque in Rituale Romanum inserendam 
mandavit. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 

Die 27 Aprilis 1955. 

C. Card. CicoGNnant, Praefectus 
t A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleucien., a Secretis. 


THE SIMPLIFIED RUBRICS—SOME 
CLARIFICATIONS 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
DuBIA 


CIRCA INTERPRETATIONEM DECRETI S. R. C. DIEI 23 MARTII 1955 “DE 
RUBRICIS AD SIMPLICIOREM FORMAM REDIGENDIS’. (A.A.S., 1955; 
LXVII, p. 418.) 


Edito Decreto generali “De Rubricis ad simpliciorem formam 
redigendis” diei 23 Martii 1955, ad Sacram Rituum Congregationem 
pro opportuna solutione insequentia dubia delata sunt; nimirum: 

1. Utrum diebus a 2 ad 5 Ianuarii, et a 7 ad 12 eiusdem mensis 
in choro Missa defunctorum ¢elebrari possit? 

2. Utrum diebus suppressae octavae Epiphaniae, in officio 
feriali, antiphonae ad Benedictus et ad Magnificat dicendae sint quae 
singulis diebus infra octavam notantur? 

3. In Dominicis olim infra octavas Ascensionis, Corporis Christi 
et Ss. Cordis Iesu, iuxta tit. II, 19, officium dicitur “prouti nunc”. 
Quaeritur: (a) quinam sit color paramentorum? (b) quaenam 
dicenda sit praefatio? 

4. Utrum numerus commemorationum, de quo tit. IIT, 4, a, b,c, 
ita intelligendus sit ut commemorationes admissae semper sint 
““praeter et post” commemorationes nunquam omittendae? 

5. Utrum festa commemorata, iuxta tit. III, 5 adhuc gaudeant 
in officio lectione [X historica vel evangelica? 


—$—$—$—$——— ne CCC ern 
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6. Utrum festum cuiusvis tituli vel mysterii Domini occurrens in 
Dominicam acquirat primas Vesperas? 

7. Quoad officium S. Mariae in Sabbato, quaeritur: utrum 
reducatur ad commemorationem? 

8. Quaenam antiphona dicenda est ad Vesperas Feriae VI, tem- 
pore paschali, quando die sequenti fit de S. Maria vel de festo quod 
caret primis Vesperis? 

g. Quoad Missas votivas sollemnes quaeritur: utrum maneant 
rubricae praescribentes earum commemorationem faciendam esse 
sub unica conclusione cum oratione diei, cum celebrari impediuntur? 

10. Utrum, iuxta tit. V, 4, collectae ab Ordinario simpliciter 
imperatae omittantur quando orationes dicendae numerum ter- 
narium attigerint? 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, audita sententia Specialis Com- 
missionis, reque sedulo perpensa respondendum censuit : 

Ad I. Negative. 

Ad II. Affirmative. 

Ad III. In Dominica infra octavam suppressam Ascensionis 
color paramentorum erit albus, et praefatio Ascensionis; in Do- 
minicis infra octavas suppressas Corporis Christi et Ss. Cordis Iesu, 
color paramentorum erit viridis, et praefatio de Trinitate. 

Ad IV. Negative, iuxta n. 3, tit. III, de ternario orationum 
numero non excedendo. 

Ad V. Negative. 

Ad VI. Affirmative, quia tenet locum Dominicae. 

Ad VII. Negative. 

Ad VIII. Dicenda est antiphona II Vesperarum Dominicae 
praecedentis. 

Ad IX. Affirmative, si oratio praescribatur sub praecepto ; Nega- 
tive, si oratio permittatur dicenda ad libitum. In supplicatione vero 
XL Horarum, aut occasione expositionum quae forte fiunt per 
annum, oratio Ssthi Sacramenti semper est dicenda in omnibus 

Missis, quae celebrantur in altari expositionis tantum. 

Ad X. Collectae ab Ordinario simpliciter imperatae omittuntur 
quando orationes, una cum collectis, numerum ternarium attigerint. 

Atque ita rescripsit, declaravit et servari mandavit, die 2 Iunii 
1955.- 

C. Card. Cicocnant, Praefectus 
+ A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleuc., Secretarius 
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gulac 
PROMOTION OF RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS maic 
quae 
SACRA CONGREGATIO DE RELIGIOSIS dasq 
k 
PONTIFICIUM OPUS VOCATIONUM RELIGIOSARUM. (4.A4.8., 1955, XLVII, ( 
p. 298.) omn 
Ope 
: 
STATUTA 
I ] 
Sact 
Pontificium Opus vocationibus ad perfectionis Status tuendis “sue 
fovendisque est Opus princeps a Sstho Domino Pio Pp. XII con- | prac 
stitutum per Apostolicas Litteras motu proprio datas Cum supremae, | 
die x1 Februarii a. MCMLV. 
II 
Hoc Pontificium Opus suam sedem habet apud S. Congrega- 
tionem religiosorum sodalium negotiis praepositam. 
III 
Ad finem qui praestitutus est adsequendum, Pontificium Opus: nali 
1° curat imprimis propagationem genuinae notionis de perfec- Exc 
tionis Statuum natura, utilitate, excellentia prout exponitur in 
recentioribus documentis pontificiis ; libe 
- 2° promovet opera pietatis, paenitentiae et caritatis, ut Deus tine 
multas easque optimas vocationes ad perfectionis Status concedat ; 
3° fovet incrementum Operum quae pro religiosis vocationibus 
in singulis regionibus erecta sunt, et curat ut constituantur ubi 
nondum condita fuerint. 
tibt 
IV soci 
sar 


Ad Pontificium Opus adgregari possunt: 
Religiones omnes ac Societates quae Religionibus adsimilantur, 
Instituta saecularia sive virorum sive mulierum, monasteria ac sin- 


Soc 
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gulae religiosae domus, Consilia ex Moderatoribus ac Moderatricibus 
maioribus prout nunc in pluribus nationibus exstant, et Opera 
quaeque peculiari modo ad vocationes religiosas excolendas iuvan- 
dasque constituta. 

Eidem Operi adscribi possunt : 

Collegia ecclesiastica consociationesque catholicae, christifideles 
omnes qui sive ad clerum sive ad laicatum pertineant, quique tanto 
Operi praesto esse cupiant. 


V 


Pontificium Opus vocationum religiosarum committitur tutelae 
Sacrae Familiae Nazarethanae quae omnibus perfectionis Statibus 
“suavis efficacisque coniunctionis vitae contemplativae cum activa 
praebet exemplum” (Constitutio Apostolica Sponsa Christi). 

Romae, die x1 Februarii anno MCMLV. 

VALERIus Card. VALERI, Praefectus 
P. Arcadius Larraona, C. M. F., Secretarius. 


II 
NORMAE AD STATUTA EXSEQUENDA 
Regimen 


Pontificio Operi vocationum religiosarum praeest Erhus Cardi- 
nalis Praefectus S. Congregationis de Religiosis; vices eius gerit 
Excrhus Secretarius eiusdem S. Dicasterii. 

Pontificium Opus nulla in re autonomiam atque legitimam 
libertatem adimit Operibus pecularibus quae propriis legibus con- 
tinentur et ordinantur. 


Adscriptio 


Petitio adgregationis vel adscriptionis Pontificio Operi pro Sta- 
tibus perfectionis, collegiis ecclesiasticis, ceterisque institutis vel con- 
sociationibus catholicis et Operibus peculiaribus vocationum religio- 
sarum fit ab eorumdem Moderatoribus. 

In actu adgregationis vel adscriptionis Pontificium Opus tradit 
Societatibus diploma, et personis speciale testimonium. 
Omnes adscripti modicam stipem annuam conferent. 
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aptic 
qua¢ 
Ope 


Piae exercitationes 


Quae sequuntur valde commendantur, ut Deus optimas voca- 
tiones ad singulos Status perfectionis concedere dignetur una cum 
auxiliis necessariis quibus vocationes ipsae ad felicem exitum 
adducantur : 

1° abstinentia et iuiunium in vigiliis Assumptionis B. M. V. et 
Natalis D. N. I. Ch., speciali intuitu Operis vocationum religio- 
sarum ; 

2° preces quas singuli Status perfectionis per vices, sine inter- 
missione fundant; 

3° celebratio diet vocationum religiosarum cum pio exercitio per 
decretum S. C. Rituum adprobato, atque peculiaribus indulgentiis 
a S. Paenitentiaria Apostolica ditato; 

4° celebratio die oblationis in quo infirmi dolores et angustias | 
pro vocationibus religiosis una cum pretiosissimo Sanguine Christi | 
Domino offerent. | 


aeRO 


om! 


M: 
Pontificit Operis navitas 


Pontificii Operis erit : 

1° providere ut typis apte edantur scripta et pervulgentur, quo 
melius in dies cognoscatur et magis aestimetur dignitas et utilitas 
religiosae vocationis ; 

2° suadere sacerdotibus ut ad hoc pertractandum argumen- 
tum omnes opportunitates nanciscantur (e. g. conciones quadra- 
gesimales, exercitia spiritualia, supplicationes novendiales, catecheses 


pro adultis, etc.) ; 


Sac 
tab 


3° adhortari fideles ut studeant tum documentis a Sancta Sede 
datis, tum scriptis Sanctorum Patrum et piorum auctorum de 
Statibus evangelicae perfectionis et de vita religiosa ; 

4° fovere in pueris et adulescentibus utriusque sexus, quorum 
quovis titulo praesertim Statuum perfectionis membra curam habeant, 
vitae religiosae aestimationem et intimum perfectionis christianae 
desiderium in eisdem alere ; 

5° congressus convocare in quibus hoc argumentum tractabitur, 
vel saltem curare ut in ceteris etiam congressibus, aliquid semper 
edisseratur de vocatione religiosa ; 

6° servare necessitudinem et rationes cum Religionibus, So- 
cietatibus, Institutis adgregatis. Opera peculiaria, ceteraque incepta 
utilia adiuvare, promovere ac inter se colligare, eisdem proponendo 
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aptiora adiumenta ad optatum finem obtinendum. De omnibus dein 
quae egerint et consecuti fuerint, breviter, plane, accurate Pontificio 
Operi referant. 


Dies festi 


Praecipua festa Operis Pontificii erunt: 
1° festum S. Familiae, Dominica infra Oct. Epiphaniae; 
2° festum Omnium Ss. Fundatorum; 
3° festum Ss. Petri et Pauli, die 29 Iunii; 
4° dies onomasticus Summi Pontificis, supremi Moderatoris 
omnium Statuum perfectionis. 
Romae, die x1 Februarii anno MCMLV. 
VALERIus Card. VALERI, Praefectus 
P. Arcadius Larraona, C. M. F., Secretarius. 


MATRIMONIAL NULLITY CASES DURING 1954 
SACRA ROMANA ROTA 
(A,A.S., 1955, XLVII, pp. 308-50) 

For the convenience of readers, the sentences passed by the 


Sacred Roman Rota, in matrimonial nullity cases, during 1954, are 
tabulated below, according to plea and verdict. 


PLEA VERDICT 

Constat de Non constat 

nullitate de nullitate 
Vis vel metus i nae ia ve 35 27} 
Vis vel metus; exclusio boni prolis bi I 4 
Vis vel metus ; exclusio boni sacramenti ... — 3 
Vis vel metus; simulatio totalis ... iia I I 

Vis vel metus; simulatio totalis; exclusio 

boni fidei divs dies ii a — I 
Vis vel metus; conditio apposita ets I I 
Total carried forward... 38 37 


1In three of these cases, the tribunal ruled that the Holy Father be recom- 
mended to dispense super rato non consummato. 
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PLEA VERDICT 
Constat de Non constat 
nullitate de nullitate 
Total brought forward ... 37 

Vis vel metus; simulatio consensus ian 3 

Vis vel metus; impotentia viri ... ns 11 

Vis vel metus; defectus formae ... ans I 

Exclusio boni prolis ‘ea exe ies 22 

Exclusio boni prolis; simulatio consensus is 

Exclusio boni prolis, boni fidei et boni 

sacramenti ‘ 

Exclusio boni sacramenti 

Exclusio boni sacramenti et boni prolis .. 

Exclusio boni sacramenti et boni fidei ... 

Exclusio boni fidei et boni prolis 


Exclusio boni fidei et boni sacramenti; 
conditio apposita ose ie ane 
Conditio apposita wie . 


Conditio apposita; exclusio boni sacra- 
menti ... ae ste 
Conditio apposita ; exclusio boni fidei sie 
Conditio apposita; impedimentum dis- 
paritatis cultus ia “we sain 
Simulatio consensus sake ona - 
Simulatio consensus; vis vel metus; 
amentia son sa 
Simulatio consensus ; exclusio boni sacra- 
menti et boni prolis ne ‘ 
Simulatio consensus; exclusio indissolu- 
bilitatis ron ie oe 
Simulatio totalis ; exclusio boni prolis ... 
Defectus consensus ‘ se 
Defectus consensus ; exclusio boni prolis . a 
Impotentia viri_... was 
Impotentia viri; conditio apposita 
Impotentia mulieris 


Total carried forward ... 103 


1 Dispensation super rato non consummato recommended. 

? Dispensation super rato non consummato recommended. 

* Dispensation super rato non consummato recommended in eleven of these cases, 
not recommended in one case. 

‘ Dispensation super rato non consummato recommended in three of these cases. 
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PLEA VERDICT 

Constat de Non constat 

nullitate de nullitate 
Total brought forward ... 103 128 

Impotentia mulieris; ignorantia naturae 
matrimonii_... os ins a -— te 
Amentia as we 5 2 
Amentia ; exclusio ‘boni prolis FP oid I _— 
Clandestinitas vel defectus formae 2 — 
Impedimentum ligaminis I _ 
Impedimentum ordinis ; conditio apposita — I 
fo ‘i ti me a 132 
L. L. McR 
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Pascal et ses Précurseurs ; L’ Apologétique en France de 1580 a4 1670. By 
Pére Julien-Eymard d’Angers, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. 243. (Paris: 
Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1955.) 

A REMARKABLE contrast is to be found in seventeenth-century France 

between the idées claires et distinctes of Descartes, which became the 

guiding principle of modern philosophy, and the religious attitude of 

Pascal, though Pascal himself had been strongly influenced by the 

Cartesian method and spirit. For Descartes mind reigned supreme. 

Clarity of perception was the one standard of truth. It was quite easy, 

so thought Descartes, to justify rationally God’s existence by a series 

of arguments that reflected the ontological argument of St Anselm. 

There was no doubt in Descartes’ mind that God existed. Indeed he 

used the veracity of God as a secondary criterion of truth to underpin 

his clear and distinct ideas. Pascal, on the other hand, came to mis- 
trust reason. There is one passage in his Pensées (fr. 233) which has 
often bewildered orthodox interpreters, to the effect that: Nous ne 
connaissons ni l’existence ni la nature de Dieu, parce qu’il n’a ni étendue ni 
bornes. Agnosticism, you might conclude, so far at least as there is 
question of the unaided human mind! Of reason, which he had been 
brought up to admire, Pascal grew increasingly sceptical, like Mon- 
taigne before him, though for different motives. And against it he 


1 Dispensation super rato non consummato not recommended. 
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stressed that blend of faith and intuition and personal attachment 
that is summed up in the word coeur. Les principes se sentent—he tells us 
(ultimate things are felt and sensed)—les propositions se concluent (Pen- 
sées, fr. 282). It is le coeur qui sent Dieu et non la raison (278). The dis- 
tinction is epitomized in the well-known sentence : Le coeur a ses raisons 
que la raison ne connait pas (277). 

Pére Julien-Eymard d’Angers, a Capuchin friar, is a specialist 
in seventeenth-century France and, partly under his civil name of 
C. Chesneau, he has published one or two books and several articles 
on this period, with special reference to Pére Yves de Paris and to the 
influence of Stoicism. The present volume studies the apologists for 
the Christian religion—Catholic, in the main, but not excluding 
some Protestants—as they wrote and argued in the early seventeenth 
century, and he assesses their influence upon Pascal. The term apolo- 
gist, he warns us, needs here to be taken in a restrictive sense, for the 
writers in question had in mind the free thought and the free thinkers 
of the age. Their adversaries were les libertins, and their purpose was 
to convince and convert them. 

Three main apologetic currents may be distinguished. There 
were the Augustinians who began with faith. Reason had for them its 
value but only after a man had taken the vital step ofsubmitting him- 
self to God. Credo ut intelligam (I believe in order that I may come to 
knowledge) : so might this attitude have been stated. They believed 
in a certain infused experience of God, the celebrated connaissance par 
le coeur that was more fundamental and intimate than any process of 
reasoning, and they demanded of the free-thinker and the unbeliever 
an act of faith and submission prior to all search. The Thomists, on 
the other hand, held fast to the older scholastic position, namely that 
all knowledge derived from experience, and that there were no in- 
fused or innate ideas. For them faith was the term of a process, not 
the beginning. Jntelligo ut credam: their attitude might have been thus 
epitomized : the mind sought for and drew near to faith. The author 
notes that from 1600 to 1625 there was an equal balance of forces 
between Augustinians and Thomists. After the quarter century Au- 
gustinian influence grew but ten years afterwards it was overhauled 
by the Thomists. Between these two opposed systems was a third, 
that of the Humanists, men deriving from the Platonic tradition and 
admitting some a priori religious knowledge but insisting nevertheless 
on the function and importance of reason. 

Between Pascal and the Thomistic tradition there was little in 
common. With the Humanists he had closer affinities. From them he 

learnt a more satisfactory psychology that the Cartesian system had 
supplied. For they distinguished between the slow process of discur- 
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sive reasoning and a more direct and intuitional form of knowledge. 
This was most important for Pascal with his emphasis upon the coeur. 
But he objected to their claim that submission to God should come 
only after a discursive approach. Besides, they envisaged God in too 
clear a light. Nature revealed God to them. In that case, argued 
Pascal, where is the Deus absconditus, the goal of man’s anxious search 
and striving? His nearest associations were with the Augustinians 
but he found it impossible to accept their ultimate principle, submis- 
sion to authority. In its place, he introduced his notion of the pari. If 
he could not have the objective assurance of authority, he would put 
all his emphasis upon the subjective adventure, the “leap in the 
dark”, the engagement de tout l’ homme. 

Here it is that Pascal is in spiritual contact, not only with the Au- 
gustinian tradition but with many a subsequent religious thinker, to 
whom it is now the fashion to apply the term “‘existentialist” : with 
Kierkegaard, for instance, who places his accent upon Dread as does 
Pascal upon l’angoisse and develops the theme of Deus absconditus so 
far that the Incarnation becomes that which conceals rather than re- 
veals God: with Newman who had a full measure of Pascal’s own 
esprit de finesse. One might pursue this notion even further and remark 
that engagement is the keyword of modern French existentialists and 
that Heidegger’s Angst is but a translation of l’angoisse. 

Pére Julien-Eymard says modestly that this book is only an essai 
or tentative study, since the seventeenth century in France is too little 
known. Yet, if that be so, it is an essai on a large canvas with a wealth 
of detailed illustration. A book rather for the student interested in the 
period than for the general reader, it is rich in quotation from a large 
number of writers, most of whom will again be unknown to a more 
general public. It is a conscientious and thorough study and throws 
considerable light on the Catholic thought of the period and, in the 
latter half of the volume, considers how that thought is reflected in 
and how far it is reacted against by Pascal. The book reminds me in 
some ways, though its scope is more restricted, of the two volumes of 
M. Paul Hazard on French thought during the eighteenth century, 
that have both appeared in English since 1945. It has a similar happy 
knack of shedding light on a period and letting its landscape be seen 
with due distances and in proper relief. 


Modern Science and God. By P. J. McLaughlin, D. és Sc. Pp. 89. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. $2.75.) 


IN certain quarters the notion lingers that Faith and Reason are an- 
tagonistic and that there is some inevitable conflict between Religion 
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and Science. To this the Christian may aptly reply that, since both 
Religion and Science are concerned with ultimate truth, there can 
be no final conflict, though at any particular time neither the scien- 
tist nor the theologian may see how the truths of either party are 
to be reconciled and harmonized. Scientific and religious authors 
have frequently been at loggerheads, but this is by no means the 
same as asserting that Science and Religion are hostile to one 
another. A little acquaintance with the story of science will show 
that the Catholic Church has often given it strong encouragement, 
though Catholics—at times quite properly—have been slow to 
accept this or the other scientific hypothesis. The Church has seen 
many a scientific theory rise like the day star of some new and 
golden age only subsequently to witness its twilight decline into the 
West. 

In this short book Father McLaughlin presents, the text of the 
Holy Father’s address to the Pontifical Academy of Science, de- 
livered on 22 November 1951. There is an introductory note which 
points out how this Academy, revived in 1936, is the heir to the old 
Papal Accademia dei Lincei of the early seventeenth century. The theme 
of the Pope’s discourse is the manner in which scientific discoveries 
reveal the order and harmony of God’s creation. It is necessary, 
he insists, to re-examine in the light of modern discoveries the 
old and traditional arguments, advanced by St Thomas, for God’s 
existence. Have they been weakened by the new conceptions of 
modern physics? Entering into some detail, he shows that 
modern theories of change and of the natural direction of 
process have added confirmation to the first and fifth ‘‘ways” of 
St Thomas. His conclusion is that modern science has widened 
and broadened the empirical basis on which all such arguments 
are established. 

Father McLaughlin gives an English version of the address, 
translated from the Italian original, and adds extensive notes, para- 
graph by paragraph. The commentary is simple and straightfor- 
ward, with no particular distinction. It is a pity that the price of this 
small volume, almost the American equivalent of £1, puts it beyond 
the reach of the British reader. 
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An Essay on Christian Philosophy. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
Father Edward H. Flannery. Pp. xii + 116. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. $2.75.) 

Durinc the nineteen-thirties there was considerable debate in 

France about the possibility and, if that were granted, the character 
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oth | of a Christian philosophy. In the first place, could one speak of a 
can | specifically Christian philosophy, if philosophy was the purely ra- 
f€n- | tional study of ultimate problems, quite dissociated from any further 
are 7 revealed truth? M. Emile Bréhier of the Sorbonne had declared that 
lors | it was no more possible to refer to Christian philosophy than to Chris- 
the } tian mathematics or Christian physics. M. Maurice Blondel, differ- 
one | ing from M. Bréhier, also rejected the notion. On the other hand, 
10w | both Etienne Gilson and Gabriel Marcel supported M. Maritain in 
ent, | giving the expression a very real significance. 
to One of the latest publications of the Philosophical Library of 
een | New York is an English version of a conference of M. Maritain, 
and given at Louvain in 1931. Philosophy, declared M. Maritain, be- 
the longed to the order, not of science but of wisdom. This means that 
| we must take into account not only the nature of philosophy but also 
the | the state or conditions under which men philosophized. St Thomas 
de- asserted the rational and natural state of philosophy. Its object was 
ich | wholly of the rational order. It was independent of revelation. Yet 
old | M. Maritain rightly remarked that in the Christian view man is 
‘me€ j} naturally weak, easily prone to error, and that he is unlikely to attain 
T1€S_ | to a grasp of full natural truth without the assistance of God’s grace. 
ary, | Grace may not be necessary for the attainment of rational truth but 
the | it becomes increasingly necessary for the attainment of full truth by 
od’s a large number of men. He added that certain philosophical data 
s of | which earlier thinkers had not recognized were actually brought to 
that | men’s notice through relevation, among them, creation, the idea of 
j of | nature as capable of perfection through a higher order, the concept 
of | of a Self-subsistent Being. The act of faith, he urged, though it sur- 
ned passes reason, is eminently reasonable. Finally, there is the Christian 
ents | use of philosophy in elucidating revelation. 

_ But M. Maritain will not allow philosophy to be regarded as the 
ress, | ancilla theologiae. That expression derives from the austere St Peter 
ara- {Damian who wanted to suppress the philosophers. The Scholastic 
for- position is that philosophy is theology’s handmaid only when the- 
this | ology, in its own proper sequence, employs philosophy as an instru- 
ond | ment of truth to establish conclusions which are not philosophical 

but theological. 
Included in the volume are two appendices, the first, a brief one, 
1 by Jon the character of Apologetics, the second, at greater length, on 
iilo- | Moral Philosophy. While it is no doubt useful to have this essay in an 
English version, it is to be regretted that the version is too literal and 
. in | awkward in construction: it has a number of quaint usages such as 
cter | “truth to tell” and “rich to boot” ; the manner, it must be confessed, 
| is pedestrian. 
Vol. xi ON 
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The Dignity of the Human Person. By Edward P. Cronan. Pp. xii + 207. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. $3.00.) 


DostTolEvskI is perhaps the greatest novelist of the human person. His 
works are so many Greek tragedies in nineteenth-century dress and 
circumstances for their central theme is the main thesis of the ancient 
tragedians, to whit the terrible consequences which attend upon 
man’s sin of Hybris, man’s revolt against order and proportion and 
law. The consequences which Dostoievski traces with such subtlety 
are those of individual self-assertion, regardless of morality and rea- 
son. A man begins by emphasizing himself without limit or con- 
straint : he will make himself entirely and flamboyantly free : he ends 
enslaved to the desires, the ambitions which motivated his first re- 
volt. In this assertive individualism, Dostoievski teaches us, lie the 
seeds of disintegration and despair. It is only when man seeks not to 
exalt himself but to find his anchorage in a relation with God that he 
can attain true freedom. 

This, though less dramatically and in a philosophic manner, is 
again the theme of Father Cronan’s book. Quite appropriately he 
reminds us of the dehumanization of this our century. Quoting Soro- 
kin, he speaks of the “‘great degradation and dehumanization of 
man ; the debasement, distortion, desecration . . . of all cultural and 
social values . .. Materialism identifies man and cultural values with 
matter ; for this reason it cannot help stripping man and his values of 
any exceptional and unique position in the world” (p. 197). 

Against this frightening background the author proceeds to study 
man as the image of God. But, before doing so, he examines terms 
and definitions, following the strict Thomistic tradition, and prepar- 
ing for his further study with clarity and exactness. Man has his par- 
ticular dignity in creation because he is at the apex of God’s creation. 
It serves his needs and purposes; he unifies and completes it. He, as 
image of God, shares not only in reality and existence ; as an agent, to 
utilize and transform the created world, he shares in the creativeness 
of his Creator. Reason is of course the key to this natural dignity. He 
can enter into new relations with other beings through knowledge: 
through initiative and free decision he can dominate his world. In 
more Christian language the author introduces the distinction of 
Heidegger between a man’s Umwelt, the series of tools and objects 
and instruments he is meant to control and employ, and his Mitwelt, 
that realm of inter-subjectivity, to give it a modern expression, his 
region of intercourse and relation with his fellowmen. This distinc- 
tion between Umwelt and Mitwelt is the symbol of human dignity. 
Man is the image of God, first in his mind, and knowledge is its 
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expression. As a rational, thinking, expressive person, he is a more 
perfect reflexion of the Wise Supreme Mind than other creatures. 
He is an image also in will, the expression of which is love. Man as 
willing, loving person, communicating himself to others as God 
communicates Himself to man through His abiding protective Pro- 
vidence: so does man mirror his Creator, so does man exercise his 
wers. So in fine does man perfect himself. And these powers are 
capable of being turned backwards and upwards towards God Him- 
self, who may thus and indeed should thus become the object of 
man’s quest of mind and of his heart’s desire. 
Father Cronan’s exposition of these doctrines is thorough, clear 
on the whole and well-documented. The language is at times in- 
volved, for instance (p. 44), when we read: 





This final and inciting goal which explains the order, and the 
graded perfections, and the divinity-reflections in the dynamic 
universe, is that same source-goodness which first communicated 
creation’s energy-potentials to it and is now its attractive model- 
aim. 


or, as on p. 56: 


This supreme individual who synthesizes and surpasses the 
universe, then perfects it by completing it, and insures continued 
actualization of his perfective supremacy by adding to it repro- 
ductions of the same supremities, at the same time he is progres- 
sively perfecting himself retroactively. 


Oh, for some words of two syllables! 

In his later sections Father Cronan applies his teaching to man’s 
development. He considers the human person in social relationship 
—in family, society and State—emphasizing sound principles, so 
necessary amid much muddled thinking today: in his association 
with humanity, that is, all other men, through their mutual brother- 
hood under the one Fatherhood of God. 

This is a valuable book, with some quite profound thought in its 
pages on a subject which calls in days like these for serious reflexion. 
Men, Father Cronan reminds us, can no longer afford to forget the 
realities that are true, unavoidably and painfully true. We need, he 
insists, an explosion of truth to shatter smugness and materialism. 
What we need also is to get away from facile generalizations about 
humanity, from abstract formulae of claims and rights, and return to 
the sense of a concrete human individual in his dignity as a person, 
a creature, image and—in the final resort—a child of God. Christ 
gave us the second commandment not to love humanity (for 
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humanity, as an abstraction, is incapable of being loved) but to love 
our neighbour—the concrete, visible, tangible and at times maybe 
the tiresome individual next door. 


J. M. 


L’ Action Instrument d’ Evangélisation. By Joseph Bécaud. Pp. 417. (Les 
Editions Ouvriéres. 1050 /7s.) 

Appels aux Seigneur. By L.-J. Lebret. Pp. 319. (Les Editions Ouvriéres 
—Economie et Humanisme. 540 /7s.) 


Tue distinguishing features of the modern forms of the lay apostolate 
(the so-called specialized movements) is their emphasis on action, 
not activity but apostolic action. Priests who have been concerned 
with these groups have been convinced that the Enquiry Method 
leads to a certain pedagogy of action which is of great value to the 
individual soul and is invaluable in the work of evangelization. It is 
the great merit of Father Bécaud’s book that he has analysed and 
systematized the reasons for this, and he captures the reader’s atten- 
tion from the first chapter by his many examples drawn from his 
own experience and from that of his fellow chaplains in the J.O.C. of 
Lyons. He analyses this method of apostolic education under differ- 
ent aspects: as human pedagogy, as religious pedagogy, as a peda- 
gogy of the Church, as a pedagogy of universal appeal and a peda- 
gogy of the Gospel. His theme is that as the Church must address 
itself to the human situation, the Enquiry Method (See—Judge— 
Act) is the providential instrument in our time. This is illustrated by 
a great wealth of authority and of quotation which at times even 
threatens to become a surfeit so that the main line of the argument is 
obscured. One can well appreciate the need to quote Blondel in this 
context, but the section on Marxism (and the antecedents of Marx, 
including the fact that Hegel died of cholera in 1831) is rather super- 
fluous. But in general the pastoral preoccupation triumphs, and the 
work concludes with a very good chapter on our Lady as the model 
of the lay vocation. 

The Director of Economie et Humanisme has taken time off from 
statistics and the economic organization of the fishing industry to 
write a book on prayer. It is not a treatise—that is taken care of by 
an appendix of quotations from Saints Cyprian, Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas—but a collection of prayers for all times and places. 
There are prayers for the poor, for the rich, for the tired and for the 
uninspired, for the priest and for the works manager, as well as 
prayers that one can say for others. They are not meant to be used as 
they are printed, but to show the reader how to pray more easily. In 
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ve a different category are the meditations on the Rosary, the Stations 

‘be of the Cross and on the different parts of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
which occupy the latter half of the book. These are full of a freshness 
and spirit which will commend them to many, both priests and apos- 
tolic laity. 





ues 
Very Private Enterprise. By Aylmer Vallance. Pp. 205. (Thames & 
res Hudson. 15s.) 


THERE is a fascination about crime which no amount of acquain- 


ate tance with the cases of Titius and Bertha can ever dull or diminish, 
on, and the causes célébres of high finance have an attraction all their own. 
ed Mr Vallance has collected a rogues’ gallery ranging from Sir James 
od Blount of the South Sea Bubble to the arch-swindlers of the twenties 
‘he and thirties of this century, Hatry, Kruger, Insull and Stavisky, 
t is which will satisfy the most exacting connoisseur. There are three 
nd types of swindler described by Mr Vallance in these pages: (i) the 
his defined a mine as “‘a hole in the ground dug by a liar” ; (ii) the really 
of ingenious criminal who plans to make a “‘big kill” in one elaborate 
er- coup, like the Dutchman Marang van Ysselveerde, who seems to 
la- have defrauded the Portuguese Government of something like half 


“n- | out and out rogue, like the demagogue Horatio Bottomley who 
a million sterling; (iii) the high-level financier like Hatry, Insull or 


ess Kruger, who constructs an economic leviathan which finally gets 
_ out of control and forces him to forgery and deceit on a colossal 
by scale. They are all here, with their machinations described clearly 
en and with a certain wry humour. The author suggests, and with some 
t is truth, that these giant frauds seem to flourish in times of excessive 
his confidence and economic boom, but have little chance of succeeding 
rx, in times such as our own where the Capital Issues Committee and 
er- |  Butskellism at the Exchequer keep a firm control over the possi- 
he } _ bilities of such misplaced ingenuity being exercised. The whole book 
Jel makes entertaining reading, but the pity of it all is that most of these 
men had intellectual endowments far above the average which 
ym | could have been used for the benefit of mankind. It is yet further 
to | proofthat once the ethos of society is no longer homo homini Deus there 
by is the constant danger, in the capitalist economic régime, of homo 
nd | homini lupus. 
es. 
he American Government. Its Theory and Practice explained for the Eng- 
as lish Reader. By Richard H. Pear. (MacGibbon & Kee. 15s.) 
“ Now that we are so tied, economically and militarily speaking, to the 


policy of the American Government the working of the Constitution 
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of the U.S.A. is of far more than mere academic interest. Moreover, 
many of the outward manifestations of government are rather super- 
ficially like our own, so that the average Englishman is inclined to 
think that the two houses of Congress are like our Commons and 
Lords, that the Republicans and Democrats are like our Conserva- 
tives and Labour, that the President occupies a position in the 
Government rather similar to that of our own Prime Minister. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, and hence the value of this 
clear and comprehensive guide to State and Federal Government in 
the U.S.A. In a little over two hundred pages Mr Pear has managed 
to give all the information, with its historical background, that the 
intelligent newspaper reader needs if he is to understand what is hap- 
pening in Washington and in the State Capitols. Inevitably it is a 
little tightly packed and makes rather dry reading, but each chapter 
has its own further reading list. If you are the kind of person who 
cannot understand why McCarthy could get away with it for so long, 
this is the book which will make it clear to you. 
aes 


Bloody Mary. By Theodore Maynard. (The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. $4.95.) 


“Tue Dean of American Catholic Biographers”, intent upon the 
task of explaining the Reformation in England to his fellow country- 
men, has followed up his Lives of Henry VIII, St Thomas More, 
Thomas Cromwell and Queen Elizabeth with this “‘unspecialized 
book intended for the general public”. As such it will doubtless 
meet with much success, particularly in this present year. It is brisk 
and readable and embodies the kind of comment that will be helpful 
to many of his readers. The fact that it is wholly derivative will 
probably not prove to be any drawback. It is, however, difficult to 
see why the author should go out of his way to disparage that 
immensely superior book, the Mary Tudor of Miss H. F. M. Prescott. 
In general, Mr Maynard has relied considerably—and very wisely— 
upon the second volume of Father Philip Hughes’ great work, 
The Reformation in England (v. THE CLercGy Review, February 
1954). 

It cannot be said that Mr Maynard brings anything new either 
in fact or interpretation. He is inclined to exaggerate the kindness 
shown by Thomas Cromwell to the young Princess when engaged 
in exacting her submission to the brutal exigencies of a father who 
had repudiated her mother. He holds that Philip of Spain must bear 
a considerable share of the responsibility for the Marian persecution, 
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er, but does nothing to establish it; and he clearly minimizes that of 
er- Mary herself, quoting only the opening words of her reply to the 
to Council as they are given by Lingard. On A. F. Pollard there is the 
ind very strange remark that “in a usually fine and impartial history he 
va- falls, no doubt innocently”, into an error. Pollard, as we all know, 
the was neither innocent nor impartial. He was immensely learned, 
ter. extremely acute, and he always said things exactly as he wished to 
this say them. 

tin This is more than can be claimed for Mr Maynard. He uses the 
zed term “‘consanguinity” when he means “affinity”. The Field of Cloth 
the of Gold took place in 1520. The Religious Houses were not “‘as yet 
ap- undisturbed” in 1533; he forgets Wolsey’s suppressions, 1524 to 
isa 1528; and, incidentally, it was not Napoleon but the National 
ter Assembly that dissolved the French monasteries in 17g02—Napoleon 
vho was then a lieutenant of artillery, aged twenty-one. To apply the 
ng, same adjective, “bluff”, to both Gardiner and Bonner does not argue 


close acquaintance with what is known of either of those very 
dissimilar prelates and it seems odd to find Henry VIII called 
“charming”. But the strangest error is the statement made four 
an times, in different places (pp. 137, 145, 148 and 243), that Cranmer 
was pardoned after the trial and sentence for treason in November 
1553. He was not pardoned, but reprieved, and kept in the Tower. 
| The reason for the suspension of execution was not clemency or any 
_ intention to spare him, but because the question was raised whether 
_ an archbishop, who had received the pallium from the Pope, could 


the 


“es properly be put to death on the sentence of a secular court. 
“~ Church and State Through the Centuries. A Collection of historic docu- 
will | ments with commentaries. Translated and edited by Sidney Z. 
vs Ehler, LL.D., and John B. Morrall, M.A., Ph.D. (Burns Oates. 
hat > 35s-) 
ott. |  THIs exceedingly valuable source-book, compiled with great care 
y— and accuracy, will, if used intelligently, provide a comprehensive 
ork, view of the relations of the Church with the secular political powers 
ary | during twenty centuries of history, since it ranges from Trajan’s 
letter to Pliny (A.p. 113) to Pius XII’s excommunication of Com- 
her munists (1949). There have been many such books since Stubbs’ 
ness | Select Charters; but for range and for aptness of choice this selection, 
ged | edited by two Professors of University College, Dublin, will cer- 
vho tainly be deemed one of the most useful that has appeared. The 
ear eight chapters are: the Roman Empire and the Dark Ages; the 


Gregorian Reformation; the Feudal Middle Ages; the Conciliar 
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Period and the Age of Discovery ; Reformation and Counter-Refor- 
mation; The Age of Absolutism and Enlightenment; The Age of 
Liberalism and Capitalism ; The Age of Socialism and Totalitarian- 
ism; in all, some eighty documents of high importance. Nowadays 
when there are so many manuals and textbooks, mainly synoptical, 
it is important to have some idea of the actual character and tenor 
of those instruments which govern the period being studied ; other- 
wise the reader is wholly at the mercy of the interpretation offered 
to him. Where, for instance, will a student find the full text of the 
Concordat of Bologna, or the Edict of Nantes, or the Toleration Act 
of the Emperor, Joseph II? Still more is this the case nowadays 
when there are so many, unfortunately, who cannot read Latin or 
indeed anything but English. Thirty-one of these documents, of 
which twenty-three refer to France, appear for the first time in 
English. In every case the student is told precisely where the full 
original text can be found and in the last two chapters, consisting 
largely of Encyclicals, the copyright translations of the Catholic 
Truth Society have been used, permission for which is fully and 
repeatedly acknowledged. 

Each chapter is introduced by a general explanation and the 
several items are then preceded by an excellent commentary, clear, 
concise and as fully explanatory as is compatible with space-limits, 
having regard to the complexity of the subject-matter. In some 
instances, such as Decrees of the Councils of Constance and Basel 
and the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, the difficulty of full explana- 
tion will be readily understood. Repetitions and long recitals and 
enumerations have been eliminated, where it was necessary, by an 
adroit use of reference and summary without any serious loss of 
lucidity or failure of purpose. 

Modern times and affairs begin with the much-discussed Syllabus 
Errorum (1864) of Pius [X, an excellent example of the way writers 
can inveigh against a papal pronouncement without attempting to 
let the reader see what the Pope actually says. We have here also 
the Italian Law of Guarantees (1871), Bismarck’s Kultur-Kampf 
law on the appointment of clergy (1874) and Aristide Briand’s Law 
on the Separation of Church and State in France (1905). Both sides 
ignored Benedict XV’s Peace Proposals (1917) to end the First 
World War; and although the Lateran Treaty signed by Cardinal 
Gasparri and Mussolini on 11 February 1929 was copiously dis- 
cussed by the world’s press, it was not so easy to find the text of the 
accompanying Concordat of forty-five Articles, given in full, together 
with text of the Financial Convention which completed those mo- 
mentous transactions. Of the various Encyclicals of Leo XIII, Pius 
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or- XI and Pius XII it is not necessary to speak here. It is sufficient to 


of say that the book amply fulfils its avowed purpose of being useful 
An to every student of European History both by providing texts not 
ays always easily available and by uniting and clearly connecting a 
al, great number of vital documents on one of the most important of all 
oe topics. 

er- 

ed 


The Mongol Mission. Narratives and Letters of the Franciscan 
Missionaries in Mongolia and China in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & Ward. 18s.) 


WHETHER Friar John of Plano Carpini and Friar William of 
Rubruck, their Franciscan companions, and the Dominicans 

Ascelin and Simon of Tournai can rightly be called ‘Makers of 
Christendom” may be a moot point, but these narratives of their 

| incredible journeys form the substance of a very remarkable book. 

“ John of Plano Carpini, a great Franciscan Provincial, was sent by 
Innocent IV in 1245 on a sort of political mission to the Emperor of 

the Tartars in an endeavour to establish friendly relations; the 


: Dominican envoys went on a similar errand two years later; and the 
ts, mission of William of Rubruck, whose history of the Mongols con- 
on stitutes the main portion of the book, took place between 1253 and 
a 1255. Later on, after much had happened, Nicholas IV sent to the 
“: Far East Friar John of Monte Corvino who actually established a 
wi Chinese Mongol Mission which flourished for twenty years and 
- lasted for another forty under his successors. Eventually it was all 
of wiped out by the conquests of Tamerlane in the second half of the 

fourteenth century, but a valiant effort had been made to bridge the 
o gap between the Christian West and the Mongol Far East. There 
ws seems to have been some chances of success, for the Mongols were 
to not wholly barbaric; they tolerated Nestorians and other Christians, 
s | and were in fact much more hostile to Islam. Some of these Khans 
of | even regarded the Christians of the West as their natural allies 
a against the Moslems of Egypt and Palestine. Indeed, Outremer 
es | might have been saved, or its existence prolonged, had St Louis 
w not made the fatal blunder of going to Tunis on his last crusade. 
al However, the main interest of these remarkable narratives lies not in 
;- | Political history but in the religious heroism displayed, and in the 
e light thrown upon an almost unknown aspect of the expansion of 


mediaeval Christendom. 
The volume is, like the others in this series, very well produced ; 
but on page xiv “Henry II” should be “‘Henry IIT’. 
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The Life of St Louis by Fohn of Joinville. Translated by René Hague 
from the text edited by Natalis de Wailly. (Sheed & Ward. 18s.) 


Tuis is another volume in “The Makers of Christendom Series”, 
that valuable set of documents translated and annotated with the 
resources of the best modern scholarship and with the added advan- 
tage of the general editorship of Mr Christopher Dawson. The same 
kind of care, thoroughness and exact scholarship which marked 
Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany (v. THE CLEerRcy Review, 
Nov. 1954) marks this brilliant handling of Joinville’s famous work. 
All that need be said here is that this neat volume contains a learned 
Introduction of nineteen pages, full notes, chronology and an index, 
and a map showing Outremer with an inset of the Nile Delta. For 
good measure there is an Appendix containing five other documents. 
These are: that curious “Credo” which in the translator’s opinion 
bears obvious marks of the Saint’s tutorship; Joinville’s letter to 
Louis X, his “‘well-beloved lord, the King of France and Navarre”; 
the Epitaph which recites the family history of the Joinvilles; the 
Letter of John Sarrasin telling how the King and Queen and the 
Count of Anjou and his wife are safe and sound in the city of 
Damietta ; and the Letter of St Louis himself relating his Expedition 
to Egypt, Capture and Release. Nowadays the whole story of the 
Crusades has been made very much clearer than was formerly the 
case so that this first-hand account of an eye-witness and a principal 
is seen to possess a special and enhanced value, and the learned 
translator has certainly provided the reader with every possible 
means of understanding a very famous episode. 
Se 


Liturgical Piety. By the Reverend Louis Bouyer of the Oratory. 
Pp. x + 284. (University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. $4.75.) 


THE purpose of this important book by the distinguished oratorian, 
Father Louis Bouyer, is “‘to describe and make clear the nature of 
liturgical piety, in all its fullness and with all its implications” (p. 1). 
To do this one must begin by understanding what the Liturgy itself 
is, and the author defines it as “that system of prayers and rites 
traditionally canonized by the Church as her own prayer and wor- 
ship” (p. 1). The core of the entire Catholic Liturgy is “‘the Mystery”, 
and this is how Father Bouyer summarizes its content: “‘it is the re- 
enactment in, by and for the Church of the Act of our Lord which 
accomplished our salvation, that is his Passion and Death in the 
fullness of their final effects—the Resurrection, the communication 
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of saving grace to mankind and the final consummation of all 
things. And . . . the central property of the liturgy, and, therefore, 
the central fact to be understood about it, is the unique mode in 
which Christ’s redeeming act is permanently renewed and partaken 
of by the Church” (p. 18). 

The opening chapters deal with the history of ‘“‘the liturgical 
movement”—which Father Bouyer defines as “‘the natural response 
arising in the Church to the perception that many people have lost 
that knowledge and understanding of the liturgy which should be- 
long to Christians, both clergy and laity, and, in consequence, have 
lost the right use of the liturgy also” (p. 39)—and aim at correcting 
current errors and false assumptions about the nature of the Liturgy. 
These are chiefly : (a) that the Liturgy is the mere external manifesta- 
tion of the Church’s worship, at which the people are “‘detached and 
silent spectators” (Pius XI), with no attempt made to encourage 
them to understand or take part, (b) that there is a divorce—indeed 
a contradiction between—liturgical and personal piety (an error 
condemned by Pius XII in Mediator Dei). Father Bouyer considers 
these false ideas are the product of the Renaissance and Humanistic 
periods. 

Chapters seven to eleven are devoted to an exposition of “‘the 
Mystery” and here we come to the heart of the matter. Over and 
over again in these chapters, and indeed throughout the entire book, 
Father Bouyer defines and describes ‘“‘the Mystery”’ and its effects. 
Much of his thought is, obviously, original and deep; some of it, at 
least, is obscure and difficult to follow. The difficulty is not lessened 
by the use of a version for citations from S Paul which is sometimes 
unintelligible (e.g. on pp. 103, 104, 105, 107). The question then 
arises for whom is this remarkable book, which has been hailed with 
paeans by some of the leading liturgists (“‘this courageous and sig- 
nificant book’’, ‘‘one of the most important works on the worship 
and prayer life of the Church to appear in the present century”’, “‘a 
landmark in advance” and so on), written? Is it for a small circle 
of initiates, capable of clearly understanding and fully appreciating 
the author’s profound and original thought, or is the book intended 
to enlighten a wider circle of readers, of average—or more than 
average—intelligence and reasonable indoctrination in matters 
liturgical? If so, it is doubtful if it will fulfil its purpose. One reader, 
at least, must confess that, after a careful re-reading of the book, 
there is much that he does not understand. He would find it a diffi- 
cult task, indeed an impossible one, to give a clear résumé of some of 
the chapters (notably chapter 8), and he is at a loss to know how 
much of Father Bouyer’s thought on “‘the Mystery” could possibly 
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be retained in an average memory. And yet the author tells us 
that “an understanding of it [‘the Mystery’] is the necessary pre- 
requisite for any real understanding and practice of the liturgy” 
(p. 18). 

Chapters eleven to thirteen and chapter sixteen deal with the 
presence and activity of “‘the Mystery” in the sacraments and sacra- 
mentals; while chapters fourteen and fifteen treat of theliturgical year. 
Here, too, will be found observations that are none too easy to follow. 

There is an excellent chapter (eighteen) on popular devotions, 
explaining their origin and their divorce from the liturgical tradition 
and spirit, and suggesting how they may be brought into conformity 
with liturgical piety (as is suggested in Mediator Det). 

Father Bouyer is excellent in explaining the true nature of the 
genuine “‘liturgical movement”, and the necessity of steering a safe 
course between the Charybdis of antiquarianism—false traditional- 
ism—and the Scylla of rash modernity. He is critical of the work of 
Abbot Guéranger, but pays a long-overdue tribute to that pioneering 
genius the Belgian Benedictine, Dom Lambert Beauduin, the real 
father (after Saint Pius X) of the modern “‘liturgical movement”’. 

Liturgical Piety is certainly a stimulating and provocative book, 
and an outstanding contribution to the literature of the liturgical 
revival so ardently desired by the Church. We owe it to the en- 
terprise and zeal of that dynamic personality, Father Michael 
Mathis, who is the general editor of a series of liturgical studies to be 
published by the University of Notre Dame Press, and who has 
written the preface to Father Bouyer’s book. Of Liturgical Piety he 
writes: “The positive value of this book is that of showing how 
liturgy, as the prayer life of the Church, is primarily concerned 
with the mysteries of our Redemption, in both their doctrinal and 
sacramental character. It is through the liturgy that the authentic 
Christian life is produced and maintained.” 


J.B. OC. 


Personality and Mental Health. By James E. Royce, S.J. Pp. 352. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $3.50.) 


Tuis introductory text-book, written principally for the under- 
graduates at Catholic colleges in the United States, seeks to discuss 
the topic of mental hygiene in a spirit which is both scientific and 
Catholic. 

The arrangement of the book is clear and logical. After an intro- 
duction defining the subject matter and stressing its importance, 
there is a systematic exposition of the principles of scientific psycho- 
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logy which govern the structure and development of personality. 
The central section seeks to show how the application of these prin- 
ciples promotes the development of an integrated personality. The 
concluding section contains a brief survey of the nature, causes, and 
care of mental disorders. 

There seem to be three points in particular on which the book 
deserves commendation. First, Father Royce offers definitions of 
“normalcy” and “‘personality” which will be of interest to philoso- 
phical psychologists. Secondly, he makes it abundantly clear that the 
recognition of such mental mechanisms as “‘projection” or “‘reaction 
formation” in no way involves the acceptance of determinism or 
materialism in the Freudian manner. Thirdly, he insists very 
strongly on the difference between that “‘healing of the soul” which 
is the function of the priest and that which is the function of the 
psychiatrist, and he issues repeated warnings against indiscriminate 
“pastoral psychiatry”. 

The distribution of space between the various topics, however, 
is somewhat inappropriate. Those who consult a book such as this 
will most often be in search of information on “‘common personality 
problems” such as anxiety, scrupulosity, or alcoholism; but the 
chapter in which all these and many other matters are discussed 
amounts to less than fifteen pages. Moreover, one might have ex- 
pected that, since non-incapacitating disorders such as_ these 
are often amenable to “counselling”, the many and carefully 
evaluated systems of counselling would have received more than a 
passing mention. 

It is well known that, in the United States especially, there is a 
strong conviction that scientific psychology can, and should, be in- 
tegrated with scholastic philosophy, and with the moral and ascetical 
teaching of the Church. Father Royce shares this conviction, and 
offers his book as an interim statement, at an elementary level, of 
what these efforts at integration have so far achieved in one parti- 
cular field. Those who seek a first introduction to these matters, and 
who are prepared for the simplifications inevitable in a text-book, 
will be grateful for the clear, reliable, and well-documented informa- 
tion which Father Royce provides. 

D. F. 


Médecine et Guérisseurs. By Marc Oraison. Pp. 144. (Lethielleux, 
Paris. 375 francs, unbound.) 


Tue author of this brochure, who is a doctor both of theology and 
of medicine, modestly presents it as containing merely “‘some re- 
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flexions about healers”. In actual fact, it is an orderly and logical 
examination of modern quackery, serious without being unduly 
solemn, which sets out the facts of the situation in a series of case- 
histories, distinguishes the different types of healers, seeks an explana- 
tion of their not-infrequent successes, and attempts to account for 
their current vogue. His own profession, he admits, is not altogether 
without blame for this invasion of its proper field. Based on a 
false cartesian conception of man as consisting of two separate entities, 
body and spirit, scientific medicine has tended to concentrate unduly 
on the former and ignore the latter; in particular, it has failed to 
make adequate allowance for psychosomatic factors in disease. 
Its disappointed clients, those, for example, who suffer from gastric 
ulcers for which there is no discernible physical cause, turn in their 
desperation to the untrained and unscientific healers, who, dabbling 
with psychic forces which they seldom understand, sometimes 
stumble on a treatment which happens to do the trick, but are just 
as likely to cause serious harm. The fundamental cause of the 
revival of quackery lies however, he suggests, in the current flight 
from faith and reason; in losing their faith in the Christian con- 
ception of life, wherein suffering and death have their proper and 
inevitable place, men have lost the one thing that can ease their 
restlessness. Since the author, in the course of his investigations, has 
encountered at least two clerical quacks (one of them a canon!), 
it would appear that more than doctors can benefit from his book. 
It is entertainingly written. 


Police Drugs. By Jean Rolin. Translated, with a Foreword, by 
L. J. Bendit. With an Appendix on Narcoanalysis by E. V. Saher. 
Pp. viii + 194. (Hollis & Carter. 125. 6d.) 


SoME years ago, psychiatrists discovered that certain drugs, first of 
all, scopolamine, and then pentothal and amytal, could be used to 
break down unconscious resistance in a patient under interrogation, 
thereby releasing repressions and enabling them to be analysed. 
It was not long before criminologists reflected that the same pro- 
cedure might be used to break down the voluntary resistance of a 
prisoner and extract from him a confession which he would not other- 
wise have made; and it would appear that there have already been 
cases of its use even in countries this side of the Iron Curtain. In 
England, we are happy to learn from the translator of this book, evi- 
dence obtained in this way has hitherto been admitted in one case 
only, and then only in defence of the accused. Nevertheless, there is 
always a danger of the possible becoming actual, and, both here 
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and abroad, medical and legal associations have rightly taken 
steps to formulate their views. In general, their conclusion seems to 
be that narcosis may be of some use in psychiatry, but is too unreli- 
able a means of getting at objective truth to be a legitimate means of 
establishing guilt in courts of law, and should therefore not be used, 
except perhaps with the free consent of the accused. 

As the title of this book indicates, M. Rolin is interested only in 
the forensic use of narcosis, and, as he soon makes clear, he is 
flatly against it. He believes that it is idle to distinguish between 
narcodiagnosis with a view to establishing the fact of responsibility 
or ability to plead, and narcoanalysis as a means of extracting a 
confession of guilt. These subtleties, he maintains, are liable to dis- 
appear in police practice, and therefore the only safe policy is to ex- 
clude narcosis altogether from police or legal procedure. It is morally 
probable and judicially certain, in both civil and canon law (can. 
1743), that an accused person may not lawfully be compelled to 
admit his own guilt. The author correctly applies this principle to the 
forensic use of narcoanalysis, except that he appears to regard a 
guilty man’s denial as morally a lie, merely claiming that it is judici- 
ally allowable. We would say that, by the very fact of being judically 
allowable, such a denial acquires a conventional meaning which 
saves it from being a lie; “‘not guilty” in the language of the courts 
means “‘prove it”. However, M. Rolin is not content to prove that 
an accused man may not lawfully be compelled by narcoanalysis to 
reveal his inward thoughts: he contends that it is not within his 
right to consent to the treatment. There is no parity, he argues, 
between allowing oneself to be drugged for a surgical operation and 
allowing the secrets of one’s mind to be invaded by narcoanalysis, 
because the latter involves surrendering the power of self-determina- 
tion in a matter which of its nature requires voluntary control. The 
argument has force, though it is not easily reconcilable with his 
admission of the use of narcoanalysis in psychiatry. The book as a 
whole is infused with a Gallic fervour, well communicated by the 
translator, which is occasionally fanned into flame by the author’s 
indignation over a particular misuse of narcoanalysis in a French 
criminal case ; but though the language is impassioned, the argument 
is logically constructed and based on sound judicial and moral 
principles. 

L. L. McR. 


The Practice of the Vows. By Rev. L. Colin, C.SS.R. Pp. 232. (Mercier 
Press, Cork. 153.) 


PosTULANTs entering the religious life should have a sound mental 
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grasp of the obligations they propose to undertake: even professed 
religious, who have been under vows for the greater part of their 
lives, can never exhaust the study of their three great promises. Here 
is a book of uncommonly high value for both postulants and ex- 
perienced religious, written by a French Redemptorist (translated 
into English by Suzanne Rickmann) who has spent many years in 
the cloister and who has conducted hundreds of Retreats to religious 
of both sexes. 

Pére Lacordaire once said about one of his habits: ‘“That is a 
habit which I was weak enough to prize. I did not want it used to 
patch others. It is the one I wore in Notre Dame when I made the 
funeral oration of O’Connell. I will cling to it no more: take it 
away.” This anecdote illustrates the reason behind the vow of 
poverty. Religious are poor, not primarily to do without things, nor 
because possessions are in themselves evil, but to learn detachment; 
their hearts and minds should seek for happiness in God alone. 
This is given as an instance of how Father Colin gets to the truth of 
his subject ; it is but a few lines from a page of the eight chapters he 
devotes to Poverty. In a similar fashion he discusses the other vows, 
always with that uncompromising directness which is of such great 
help to men and women who are striving to follow the way of perfec- 
tion marked out for them as members of religious Institutes. 

To all His followers Christ says: ““Keep My Commandments”, 
but to some of them—the few among the many—He adds: “‘Keep 
My Counsels”. To enable the few thus to follow Him with greater 
fidelity, He inspires them to take the three vows of Poverty, Chastity 
and Obedience. The importance of these vows is so immediately 
apparent to Father Colin that he has written about them with the 
greatest care and in a way that will be of extraordinary assistance 
to those for whom his book is intended. 

L. Th. 
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Coming Soon 


Marriage: A Medical 


and Sacramental Study 


By ALAN KEENAN, O.F.M., 
and JOHN RYAN, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S. 16/- net 


Firstly, to present ideal marriage and the problems of 
wuts. if they should arise, as the doctor sees them. Secondly, 
to present marriage as the priest sees it. Thirdly, and perhaps most 
importantly, to demonstrate the practical link between the two 
aspects”: that is what the authors of this book want to do. A very 
important job it is: for if we are to prize virginity properly, we must 
have a deep understanding of and reverence for marriage. This book 
throws on the law and ethics and psychology and physiology of 
marriage the full sunshine of its theology, from the familial bond 
within the Trinity Itself to the wedding of Christ with human nature 
that provides the forming matrix of human marriage. 


The Christian Experience 


By JEAN MOUROUX 16 /- net 
Translated by G. R. LAMB 

Experience, in the author's definition, is the grasping of reality. 
*“And when the reality in question is spiritual, and necessarily 
complex, experience means the possession, the consciousness of, the 
deepening insight into, a structured reality. . . . In short, it is in the 
first place an activity involving contact and ultimately, communion.” 
Although his investigation touches upon mystical experience, it is 
not directly concerned with mysticism but with the broader, more 
universal experience of the ordinary sincere religious life. 


The Unity of 
Philosophy Experience 


By ETIENNE GILSON 16 - net 
This book shows the revenge taken by reality on thinkers who 
will not accept the freedom of obedience to its laws: twenty years 
have made the thesis not less topical but more, and it is hard to see 
how the book can date; for those who want the real rather than the 
novel, it remains perhaps the best introduction to philosophy available. 
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SIR DAVID KELLY 


Author of The Ruling Few and Beyond the Iron Curtain 


A challenging consideration of the modern world in which 


the author shows that some persistent errors in policy are a 


GIBRALTAR 
JOSE PLA 
Introduction by SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


The history of the Rock and the urgent problems of 
British rule there. 16s. net 
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RITUS SERVANDUS 


IN SOLEMNI EXxPOSITIONE ET BENEDICTIONE SANCTISSIMI 

SACRAMENTI: ADIECTIS Hymnis ET LITANIS' ET 

ORATIONIBUS QUAE IN IPSA EXPOSITIONE ET IN ALIIS 
QuiBUsDAM Sacris RITIBUS ADHIBERI SOLENT 


This new edition of the Ritus Servandus, which has the Imprimatur 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, has been completely 
revised and reset. All the English prayers are in the version au- 
thorized for congregational use by the Hierarchy of England and 
Wales and are in conformity with the official Manual of Prayers 
published in 1953. Buckram cloth, 455. 


THE PICTORIAL STORY OF 


WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL 


Narrative by the 
Very Rev. Mgr. GORDON WHEELER, M.A. 
With a Foreword by H.E. CARDINAL GRIFFIN 


A well produced and lavishly illustrated account of the foundation 
of the great Metropolitan Cathedral of Westminster so well described 
by the Cardinal Archbishop in his Foreword as ‘ta powerhouse of 
prayer where the Divine Liturgy is celebrated with true devotion 
and in all its rightful splendour’”’. g in. by 7 in. 2s. 6d. 


MANNERS AT MASS 


The Movements and Gestures of Public Worship 


By V.G.L. 


A most useful booklet containing directions as to the correct cere- 
monial movements to be observed by the congregation at a High 
Mass, or a Missa Cantata, and at Low Mass; when receiving Holy 
Communion; taking holy water, etc., etc., together with an 
explanation of the inner meaning of these gestures. Paper, 3s. 6d. 


BURNS & OATES 


28 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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JOHN HARDMAN STUDIOS 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS 


43 Newhall Hill, Rookery, Shenley Hill 
Birmingham, I Radlett, | Hertfordshire 
Tel. : Central 5434 Tel. : Radlett, Herts 6412 


Read 


THE TABLET 


for comment on world affairs 
from a Catholic standpoint 
NINEPENCE WEEKLY 
from any newsagent or £2 2s. per annum post free from The Publisher 
128 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


HURCH ORGANS tuned, restored, rebuilt. New organs built to any 

specification. Electric blowers: A staff of 30 of the finest craftsmen in the 
industry is at your service. N. P. MANDER, Ltb., St. Peter’s Organ Works, 
St. Peter’s Avenue, London, E.2, Bis 0026. 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 

and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


RGAN. Two Manuals and Pedals(Reed), Electric Blower. Suit small! church. 
R. F. STEvens, Ltp., Organ Works, Leighton Place, London, N.W.5. 


UBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CLERGY REVIEW Per Annum, post free: 
British Commonwealth, 30s. sterling; United States of America, $5. Sub- 
scriptions may be placed with any established bookseller or newsagent in 
any part of the world. Publishing Office : 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 
ZERELMEY LIMITED—the name known for nearly 100 years for the 
restoration and preservation of Churches. Stone, Brick, Timber, etc., 


are dealt with efficiently and economically. SZERELMEY WorKS, Rotherhithe 
New Road, London, S.E.16. 
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